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OUT OF THE ATTIC... 


This is only part of the story of the role played by ama- 
teur radio in extending the lines of victory around the 
world. It is a long, exciting and strictly American story. 
Before the war the amateur used to love to sit in his attic 
and talk to fellow enthusiasts on the other side of the 
globe. But long before war came he got out of the attic 
and began to use his special skills, his inventive genius 
to help establish wartime communications. The amateur 
radio expert found an especially valuable place in the 
ranks of the AACS—Army Airways Communications Sys- 
tem. This group by the end of 1943 had established 
600,000 circuit miles in 48 states and 52 foreign coun- 
tries. It maintained vital communications over 100,000 
miles of airways. Hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
aircraft and tens of thousands of lives have been guarded 





“AROUND THE WORLD! 


by the far-flung safety and navigation facilities of the AACS. 

It is officially acknowledged that the technical and op- 
erating leadership of this great group has come from 
amateur circles. Hundreds of their unsung heroes are 
licensed amateur radio operators. These are the anony- 
mous workers on the radio front who should share some 
of the praise given to Edison, Bell, Marconi and the other 
giants of communications. Long before the war Halli- 
crafters served these exacting technicians with the best 
possible equipment. Hallicrafters sets were developed in 
the great testing grounds of amateur radio—and were 
built to perfection, by and for amateurs. Hallicrafters sets 
have served an “attic apprenticeship” and have come out 
of the attic to go around the world with victorious Allied 


armies. 





THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT ¢ CHICAGO 16, U. S. As 
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‘There's a Rebuilding Job to be Done 





Right Here in America the Time Has Arrived to Face Two Related and 


Exceedingly Important Facts About Our Agriculture: 


Number One: Farmers can no 
longer move from worn-out soil onto 
virgin soil, for our once vast areas 
of it are gone. 

Number Two: Much of the 
original fertility of America’s land 
has already been lost, and the 
rest is being depleted at an alarm- 
ing rate. 

We must recognize that unlike 
an obsolete manufacturing plant 
you can no longer “junk” a farm 
plant and start another. 

, There is nowhere left to go. 

But the farmer can rebuild the 
fertility of his soil, the very pro- 
ductiveness of it. That more of 
them have not done so is because 
high production costs keep their net 
incomes low . . . so low they must 
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actually sell a part of the fertility 
off their places to make ends meet. 

This practice must stop. 

The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System and Ferguson Implements 
have already demonstrated the way 
to lower farm production costs on 
the family farm—have pointed the 
way to profit margins that permit 
proper maintenance of the soil and 
encourage the rebuilding of its 
fertility. 

Employed on a far wider scale, 
this modern machinery will keep 
food production costs down to 


the benefit of city families, 
as well as those on the farm. 

The job of bringing about the 
widespread mechanization of Amer- 
ica’s farms is a big one. Only 5% of 
our tremendous investment in agri- 
culture is accounted for by ma- 
chinery. Most of it is old-fashioned. 
Much of it is no different than that 
used generations ago. And there are 
six million farms to consider. 

Whatever you can do by word or 
act to help put modern machinery 
and methods on America’s acres 
will be one of the most worth-while 
contributions you can make to 
national prosperity and security. 

We must start now to rebuild 
the fertility of our soil. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD TRACTOR WITH FERGUSON SYSTEM AND FERGUSON IMPLEMENTS 
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‘Peace Is a Process’ 


It will start you thinking on such 
questions as these: 
Will cartels help world trade? 
Should employers organize into ‘unions’? 
What's to be done with Germany? 
Is the Dumbarton Oaks Conference a 
start toward a durable peace? 
Should Australia industrialize? 
Will the planes fly from Chicago to 
Moscow via the North Pole? 
Can East work with West in China? 
Will Russia buy from capitalistic coun- 
tries? 
What's Uncle Sam’s postwar role? 
Remember A World to LIVE In, the little yellow- 
jacketed books of ROTARIAN articles printed two 
years ago? So many groups used them for discus- 
sion handbooks, so many libraries and schools 
called for them in quantities, so many thoughtful 


people used them for Christmas gifts to friends, 
customers, and employees—60,000 were printed! 


PEACE IS A PROCESS takes up where A 
World to LIVE In left off. The price is 
nominal /it, also, is published not-for- 
profit}—only 25 cents per copy postpaid: 
eight for $1; fifty for $5! 


Among the 
Authors Are: 


Sherwood Anderson 
Winston S. Churchill 
Arthur H. Compton 
Maurice Maeterlinck 
James Truslow Adams 
Herbert Hoover 
Stuart Chase 

Paul G. Hoffman 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Vera Micheles Dean 
Sir Norman Angell 
Thomas Mann 

Pearl S. Buck 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
Lin Yutang 

Leland Stowe 

Sir Bernard Pares 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
H. V. Kaltenborn 
Stephen Leacock 
John Erskine 

William Allen White 
Eric A. Johnston 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 


Pollock . . . Delightful 

Finds F. D. Farre.u, Rotarian 

Educator 

Manhattan, Kansas 

THE ROTARIAN would justify its exist- 
ence if it did nothing but publish an 
occasional article by Channing Pollock. 
The article in the November issue 
[Thankful? Then Prove It!] is another 
delightful reminder of Mr. Pollock’s 
highly praiseworthy hobby. 


Library ‘Statements’ Approved 

By Car. Vitz, Rotarian 

Librarian, Public Library 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

I was delighted with THE RoTARIAN 
for October and its good library article 
Books for Everyone, by John T. Fred- 
erick, and the very effective statement 
on the library by Stanley Farnham 
which appeared in the symposium-of- 
the-month, Hight Searching Questions. 

The development and extension of 
public-library service in the United 
States and Canada should be greatly 
promoted by these statements. I was 
glad to see the stressing of the library’s 
important place in a democracy, where 
public opinion controls political deci- 
sions and where this public opinion is 
based on the spoken and, even more, on 
the printed word. 

Libraries still fall far short of their 
expressed goal—namely, to be a univer- 
sal source of the printed materials nec- 
essary to the forming of sound political 
opinions and decisions. Rotary Inter- 
national, however, and the individual 
Rotary Clubs can and will be of tre- 
mendous support to the American Li- 
brary Association and individual libra- 
ries in efforts to approach this goal. 





Higginbottom: Two-College Man 
Points Out E. A. Batty, Rotarian 
Treasurer, Brooklyn Edison Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 

The article entitled Sam Higginbot- 
tom of India [THe Rotarian for Octo- 
ber] is, to my mind, not entirely factu- 
ally correct in that it only partially de- 
scribes his college career. 

Knowing that Sam Higginbottom at- 
tended Amherst, I have been in com- 
munication with Dr. Stanley King, 
president of Amherst College, and am 
quoting below certain portions of Dr. 
King’s letter to me in response to my 
inquiry. 

Sam Higginbottom, as you know, was my 
classmate at Amherst (1903) and has been 
my warm friend for 40 years. He entered 
Amherst from Mount Hermon the Autumn of 
1899 and took his freshman and sophomore 
years at Amherst. At the end of his sopho- 
more year he transferred to Princeton and 
took his bachelor’s degree from Princeton. 
Later he did some graduate work at one or 
two other institutions. Amherst awarded 
him the honorary degree of master of sci- 
ence in 1928 and the honorary degree of 
doctor of humane letters in 1940. 

Sam always considers himself an Amherst 


man and a Princeton man. He has found it 
possible to take his periodic furloughs from 
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India so as to attend his Amherst class re 
unions and his Princeton class reunions, as 
of course they come the same year. He has 
nissed an Amherst reunion when he 


evel 

~~ been in this country Unfortunately, the 
Amherst reunion and the Princeton usually 
come the same week-end, and so he divides 
the time between the two Both colleges 
claim him as a graduate and he claims both 
colleges He holds two degrees from Am- 
herst and two degrees from Princeton. 


When he was a senior at the Mount Her- 
mon School, he came down to Amherst on 
his bicycle to apply for admission. He punc- 
tured a tire somewhere north of the town 
and had to push his bicycle into Amherst. 
He went to see “Old Doc” (Edward Hitch- 
cock), who was the dean of the college, 
about being admitted to the freshman class 
and “Old Doc,” after talking with him, 
promptly admitted him. He then told “Old 
Doc” that he was in a dilemma; he had 5C 
cents in his pocket, which was all he had; he 
had intended to use this to buy his lunch in 
Amherst, but, with a flat tire, he would have 
to use it to have the tire repaired. “Old Doc” 
solved the problem by inviting him to lunch. 
Sam lived in South College in a suite with 
Young and Baeslack. They made their fur- 
niture out of old packing cases. They made 
their mattresses from gunny sacks which 
they filled with hay given them by a neigh- 


boring farmer. Every so often when the 
mattresses grew old, they would throw the 
hay away and the farmer would give them 
some more. They cooked their meals in the 
fireplace. They got large quantities of milk 
from Farmer White ho lived in the house 


now occupied by the Faculty Club, and he 
charged them, I think, 5 cents a quart. 

Sam sent one of h boys to Amherst— 
Henry, who graduated in 1937. While Henry 
was in college, I stood in loco parentis be- 
cause Sam was my classmate and we had 
been warm friends ever since college days. 
Sam had one or two other boys, who went to 
ot r colleges, one I think to Haverford. 

The real point at issue, as to whether Sam 
is a Princeton man or an Amherst man, 
would, I think, be answered by Sam by say- 
ing he is both and has equal loyalties. 


More about Higginbottom 
From Frep W. Bowers, Rotarian 
4uthor 

Lake Wales, Florida 

Congratulations to William F. McDer- 
mott on his very interesting article on 
Sam Higginbottom in THE ROTARIAN for 
October Higginbottom of India] 
telling of the wonderful agricultural 
work he has accomplished at Allahabad, 
India. 

Several years ago I heard one of Sam 
Higginbottom’s talks and joined with 
others in a contribution to his school. 
Frank Cody here is a brother-in-law of 
Sam. who has been here on visits. 

Immediately after reading the article 
I lost no time in placing the magazine 
in Frank Cody’s hands and the same 
evening he and his wife, Ida, came to 
They said it was the finest ar- 
ticle they had ever read on Sam Higgin- 
bottom. Ida Cody dwelt interestingly on 
the romance of their beautiful sister, 
Ethel, and Sam, and they both believed 
that after Sam’s retirement he would 
bring his family here to live, the Florida 
climate being more nearly like that of 
Allahabad. 


[Sam 


see us 


‘Leacock Misleading’ 

Believes T. A. McCrea, Rotarian 
Farms 

Bracebridge, Ontario, Canada 

I read with a great deal of interest 
Stephen Leacock’s article, Canada Can 
Support 100,000,000 People, which ap- 
peared in the October issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN, 

I am afraid that the article is very 
misleading, especially in a magazine 
like THE ROTARIAN, which reaches so 
many different countries throughout the 
world. 

We have no 


Owner, Sunnyside 


[Continued on page 46] 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 





A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA’S ROYAL FAMILY OF H 


MONTREAL—Mount Roya! Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada—Genera! Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
HAMILTON, Ont.—Roya 
Rotary meets Thursday 
WINDSOR, Ont. —Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


TORONTO, Ont.—King Edward 
DIRECTION VERNON G 


Connaught 


CARDY 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms, Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mer. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX——CAMELBACK INN. Winter Resort, October to 
May Warm dry climate American plan, selected 
clientele. Jack Stewart, Manager. Write for booklet. 


TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 








CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine, 






















HOST TO THE WORLD 


The Palace Hotel 


tn Fan Francisco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
THIRD FLOOR 





ROTARY CLUB OFFICES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1.000 
guests Direction Dinkler Hotels John J. O'Leary, Vice 
Pres. & Mgr Rates Eu. $3.00 up RM Wed 12:15 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from elther depot. 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager RM Friday, 12:15 





MISSOURI 


KEY: ‘(Am.) American Plan; (Bu.) European Plan: (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


















Ik it's convenience you're 
missin'—Then stop wishin’ 
Enjoy the centrallocation of 


hotel “Weennox 4 fons 


Notseprooted 











For the complete 

rest you need, sleep 

in cool comfort at 
HOTEL 


“Maufair 


SAINT LOUIS 
Notseprooted 














NEW YORK 








: al 
Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Pork 


HOTEL nga tad 
J GRAMERCY) "4%" 
PARK 


















WASHINGTON, D. 


FLORIDA 

MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 8S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Me@mday, 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 











uc lo > 
PALMER HOUSE ET 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 























NEW YORK CITY——-PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 2xtn 
St. (mear Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention, 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 


ROOSEVELT 


Medison Ave. et 45th St.. New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williferd, Gea. Mgr. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with beth from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 











NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O, HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. W. W. 
Black, Mer Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon.. 1:00. 


OHIO 

CINCINNAT!——HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's iargest 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air. 
conditioned, Randall Devis, Gen. Mgr. BRM Thurs., 12:15 





PENNSYLVANIA 








THE RIGHT ADDRESS 

known around the worid 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES E. TODD. 
Manager 





















TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS——HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with Gownwwn ioce- 
tion, air-conditioned. EM Tuss., 18:16, 
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If SALESMEN were 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS 


they’d say: 


‘The salesman’s job is easier when 
advertising to the buyer precedes 
him. Get your name before the buyer 
in his own departmental magazine 
—the specialized Haire paper he 
studies and lives with. 














The Rotary Foundation 
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THE Rotary Foundation is an endow- 
ment fund established for the further- 
ance of the purposes of Rotary Interna- 
tional or the Objects of Rotary, or any 
philanthropic, charitable, educational, 
or other eleemosynary purpose, object, 
movement, or institution, approved by 
the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national. Collectively, it can do what 
individual Clubs cannot do alone to ad- 
vance the Objects of Rotary. 

The first officially recorded suggestion 
for a Foundation was made in 1916 by 
President Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who felt that such a program 
would be necessary if Rotary were to 
measure up to its full opportunities for 
service in the years to come. 

The first contribution—$26.50—was 
made by the Rotary Club of Kansas 


City, Missouri, in 1918. From year to 
year, by small steps, the fund grew 
without benefit of campaign, through 


contributions of cash and securities, 
through pledges, bequests, and life-in- 
surance policies. Official provision for 
an endowment fund was made by Ro- 
tary’s 1927 Convention, and the next 
year it was named “Rotary Founda- 
tion,” and enlarged in scope, with pro- 
vision being made for its management 
and development. 

A goal of 2 million dollars for the Ro- 
tary Foundation was announced in 1937 
and endorsed the following year, but no 
world-wide campaign to raise the funds 
has been undertaken because of the war. 
However, the assets now approach a half 
million dollars. 

Many contributions which Clubs and 
individual Rotarians are now making to 
the fund are in the form of war bonds 
made payable to the Rotary Foundation. 

The Foundation can enable Rotary 
successfully to meet new and expanded 
opportunities for service when victory 
has been won for those ideals and prin- 
ciples upheld in Rotary. 

Objectives of the Foundation are: 

1. To provide relief for war-affected 
Rotarians. 

2. To supplement the regular income 
of Rotary International to help reéstab- 
lish Clubs in suppressed or handicapped 
areas 

3. To establish Clubs in 
tories 

4. In order to promote the Fourth Ob- 
ject of Rotary—to advance a better 
understanding and codperation among 
nations, particularly by extending In- 
stitutes of International Understanding, 
and scholarships for the international 
exchange of students. 

5. To promote an extensive campaign 
of education for the creation of a real 
spirit of citizenship. 

+ 6 . 


new terri- 


Further opportunity to “read Rotary” 
in Spanish is provided in Revista Ro- 
TARIA, Rotary’s magazine published 
monthly in that language. A year’s sub- 
scription in the Americas is $1.50. 


LA FUNDACION ROTARIA es un 
fondo creado para procurar la realiza 
cion de los propoésitos de Rotary Inter 
national, o de los fines de Rotary, o de 
los propositos, fines, movimientos o ins 
tituciones filantr6épicos, caritativos o 
educativos, o de otros propositos carita- 
tivos aprobados por la junta directiva 
de Rotary International. Puede hacer, 
de modo colectivo, en pro de la realiza- 
cién de los fines de Rotary, lo que los 
clubes aisladamente no pueden. 

La primer sugestién oficial de una 
fundacién de que hay memoria escrita 
fué hecha en 1916 por el Presidente 
Arch C. Klumph, de Cléveland, Ohio, 
E.U.A., que consideré necesario un pro- 
grama tal para que Rotary estuviera a 
la altura de sus mejores oportunidades 
de servir en los anos venideros. 

La primer contribucién—Dls. 26.50— 
la aportoé el Rotary Club de Kansas City, 
Misuri, E.U.A., en 1918. Afio tras ajfio, 
poco a poco, el fondo crecié, sin cam- 
pana alguna, mediante contribuciones 
en efectivo y en valores, mediante pro- 
mesas, legados y polizas de seguro. La 
convencion rotaria de 1927 reconocidé 
oficialamente el citado fondo, que al ano 
siguiente recibi6d el nombre de “Funda- 
cion Rotaria”, se le di6 mayor alcance 
y se dictaron disposiciones relacionadas 
con su manejo y desarrollo. 

En 1937 se fij6 una meta de dos mi- 
llones de dodlares para la Fundacién 
Rotaria, lo que se confirmé al afi si- 
guiente, pero, a causa de la guerra, no 
se ha_ realizado ninguna campafna 
mundial para obtener los fondos. Sin 
embargo, el activo de la Fundacion as- 
ciende hoy a cerca de medio millén de 
dolares. 

Muchas de las contribuciones que 
clubes y rotarios vienen aportando 
ahora al fondo son en bonos de guerra 
pagaderos a la Fundaci6én Rotaria. 

La Fundaci6én puede capacitar a Ro- 
tary para hacer frente  satisfactoria- 
mente a nuevas y mas amplias oportuni- 
dades de servir cuando hayan triunfado 
los ideales y principios que Rotary 
sostiene. 

Los fines de la Fundacién son: 

1. Brindar auxilio a rotarios afecta- 
dos por la guerra. 

2. Complementar las entradas ordi- 
narias de Rotary International para 
ayudar a organizar de nuevo clubes en 
regiones donde fueron suprimidos o don- 
de se estorb6é su funcionamiento. 

3. Fundar clubes en nuevos territo- 
rios. 

4. Con el objeto de dar cumplimien- 
to al Cuarto Fin de Rotary, fomentar 
una mejor comprensi6n y una mejor co- 
operaci6n entre naciones, especialmen- 
te dandoles mayor amplitud a los Ins- 
titutos de Comprension Internacional y 
mediante becas para el intercambio in- 
ternacional de estudiantes. 

5. Fomentar una amplia campafia de 
educacion para crear un verdadero es- 
piritu de ciudadania. 


[THE ROTARIAN 
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T. H. Rose is President of Rotary Inter- 
national in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Carrying On with Children Until he recently retired to devote his 


entire time to voluntary service work, he 


Saving Britain's Boys.............T.H.Rose........ cove 1B was manager of Bar 
In Australia, It’s Called Legacy..... Major W. Sheldon.... 32 clave Bank. Ltd. in Bir- 
In New Zealand, It Is Heritage...... S, Be ab. Si iacecees 33 mingham. His contri- 
‘Tis Christmas! ......... ...eeee+-- The Scratchpad Man.. 41 butions to Community 


Service are legion, he 

being active in the af- 

Other Features and Departments ite alt eaniaiek suum 

tions aiding hospitals 
and disabled persons. 

GENE GACH, sergeant 
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er's table are (left to right) Past Club Presidents Sir Claude James 
and Malcolm Dunbar, President Wells, Club President W. E. Rice, 
Secretary Lovejoy, and Past Club President Reginald E. Coombe. 


Northern Echo 


FIRST OF THE 41 meetings which Rotary’s international President 
and Secretary attended in their 19-day tour of Britain was a lunch- 
eon of the Rotary Club of London. Shown standing at the speak- 
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AT DARLINGTON, the travellers help the Rotary Club celebrate its 
2lst birthday in an intercity meeting. They are shown with Club 
President F. W. Reed and Mrs. Reed. The chain of office, with 
clips naming Past Presidents, is a tradition in British Rotary Clubs. 


AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, Station Master Geo. W. Pattinson (in 
top hat), who is also Vice-President of the local Rotary Club, wel- 
comes the visitors. Present also are District Representative H. L. 
Gradon (left) and Geo. W. Idle, the Club’s General Secretary. 
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IN GLASGOW, the President pauses for this photo showing: (seated) 
local Club President John Robertson, President Wells, District Chair- 
H. Walker Russell; (standing) District Councilmen William 
Scott and Andrew Adam, and Glasgow's Club Secretary W. L. Hird. 


THE LORD MAYOR of Nottingham, Councillor Fred Mitchell, receives 
Secretary Lovejoy in the Council House. Present also is the Coun- 
cil of the Nottingham Rotary Club, which later that day is host to a man 


meeting of 12 neighboring Clubs held to hear the Rotary visitor. 
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Our Trip to Britain 


By Richard H. Wells and Philip Lovejoy 


Rive IN BRITAIN, after five 
years of war, is lived in crowded 
homes and heatless offices, on 
short rations and long hours, amid 
fenced-off ruins and sporadic fly- 
bombs, and with heroic silence 
and high hope. 

Rotary in Britain, an insepara- 
ble component of that life and a 
full sharer in its wartime rigors, 
is flourishing as never before in 
its 33 years. 

We can now report these things 
as eyewitnesses; we have just 
spent three weeks on the “right 
little, tight little island.” We went 
at the urgent invitation of Tom 
H. Rose, President of Rotary In- 
ternational in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and with the aid and en- 
couragement of the Governments 
of Britain and the United States. 
And we flew—but all we may say 
of that is that in this dawning 
Age of the Air the stubble a man 
grows between New York and 
London is hardly worth a shave. 

We had a specific mission. It 
was to do what we could, all we 
could, toward accelerating not 
just Anglo-American understand- 
ing but international understand- 
ing. More specifically, we were 
to confer with the officers of Ro- 
tary in Britain, to meet with as 
many Clubs as possible, to observe 
their problems and achievements 
—and then, once home, to report 
what we had seen and heard to 
the 231,000 Rotarians of the world 
as whose “eyes and ears” we were 
privileged to serve. We were, 
in a sense, bringing up to date 
a report which Tom Davis, then 
President, made to his fellow Ro- 
tarians in 1941*—and which Tom 
Young and Tom Warren, of Brit- 
ain, had supplemented by their 
visit to North America in 1942. 
Tom Davis had found Britain a 
battered fortress, “taking it” 
nightly from the skies. We found 
it now a jam-packed advance 
depot pouring the irresistible 


* See My Clipper Trip to England in Tue 
ROTARIAN for November, 1941. 
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might of many nations into the 
showdown fight across the Chan- 
nel for some simple human rights 
men around the world hold dear. 

We could begin our narrative 
by reporting that each of us trav- 
elled some 2,000 miles inside Great 
Britain [see map, page 9], that 
at some 40 individual gatherings 
we met with representatives of 
411 of the 500 Rotary Clubs of 
RIBI, and that we addressed sev- 
eral thousand of the 21,800 Ro- 
tarians of the Isles. But perhaps 
there is a better way to start— 
with the man rather than with 
impersonal statistics about him. 

Every Rotarian, every person in 
Britain, lives and works under 
tension. It began, of course, with 
the blitz of ’40, ’41, and °42. A 
certain London Rotarian whose 
name would be familiar to hun- 
dreds of readers told us that at 
one period during the darkest 
days he spent 91 consecutive 
nights in an air-raid shelter, and 
he was not ashamed to add that 
when, finally, he moved for a 
fortnight to his sister’s home in 
the country and saw the white, 
springy bed he was to sleep in he 
sat down and cried like a child, 
such was his relief. He cited 
the experience as typical of what 
hundreds of thousands of other 
British people had endured. 

In a train compartment we fell 
to talking with several Rotarians 


The scars of past blitzes are 
everywhere—and on top of 
them the fresh marks of the 
robomb ... . Yet neither air 
raids, nor slim fare, nor long 
hours can keep the Rotarians 
of this region from meeting— 
or from carrying forward a 


broad program of vital service. 


about bomb damage to their re- 
spective communities “Your 
town was not badly blitzed, was 
it?” one of them asked another. 

The man who had been ad- 
dressed hesitated. “I would not 
say just that,” he replied, but he 
volunteered nothing further. 
Later we learned that an enemy 
bomber, fouled in the cables of 
a barrage balloon, had fallen on 
his home, killing his 17-vear-old 
son and 13-year-old daughter. 

That evening the toastmaster 
who was to introduce us at a 
large Rotary gathering asked us 
for some of our impressions of 
Britain and its people, and one of 
us cited the foregoing incident 
as characteristic of the “heroic 
silence” we had found and ad- 
mired everywhere. Yet not a word 
of this impression did the toast- 
master pass along to the audience. 
And again we later learned why. 
He himself had had losses—his 
wife killed, his home and factory 
flattened by the blitz. 

But no more had the tensions 
of the ebbing raids begun to ease 
than came the buzz bombs. As 
your newspaper reports almost 
daily, they are still coming—but, 
fortunately, in fewer numbers. 
You have read of how they work 
—how they streak through the 
sky with a motorcycle-like roar, 
then suddenly cut their jet motors 
and go into a steep silent glide 
that ends in a blast which, we 
were told, can destroy or damage 
400 houses. You are safe, says 
the Briton, so long as you can 
hear the buzz bomb. When it 
stops roaring, go for cover! This 
trait, we learned, has given rise 
to a British parody on a popular 
song of World War II. It goes: 
“Praise the Lord, the ammuni- 
tion has passed.” 

At a dinner meeting of Rotary 
District 13 (the London area) 
one of us commented in his talk 
that he was in a poor position 
fully to understand the fly-bomb, 
as the infernal engine is also 
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known, since he had had as yet no 
personal acquaintance with one. 
No more had he said it when the 
alert sounded, and a fly-bomb 
passed over the building in which 
we were meeting. Everyone sat 
silently, ears cocked for the sud- 
den end of the roar, the interval 
of silence, the ultimate explosion. 
It came—and seemed several 
miles distant. Two men who 
were air-raid wardens slipped out 
of the room, and the meeting went 
on. 

A Rotarian living in a London 
suburb had invited us to head- 
quarter at his home, explaining 
that, on the basis of mathematical 
probability, we would be safer 
there than in a hotel in the center 
of London. On the night we 
would have arrived, had we ac- 
cepted, a fly-bomb blew out his 
windows. He came round later to 
apologize, with a chuckle, for his 
poor arithmetic. 

Let no one think, however, that 
any Briton dismisses the machine 
as an ineffectual joke. He knows 
that the rows of “ghost houses” 
—long files of homes of which only 
one wall is left standing—and the 
acres of rubble which bulldozers 
have heaped up into mounds 
sometimes 80 feet high do not all 
date back to the raids of two and 
three years ago. And he knows, 
too, that the 800,000 women, chil- 
dren, and aged who were evacu- 
ated at Government expense from 
the target area when the buzz 
bombs came, were not sent out 
just for the exercise. 

But those of his anxieties his 
sense of humor cannot cushion, 
hard work largely absorbs. There 
is not, we venture to say, a single 
Rotarian in Britain who is not at 
work on some war assignment in 
addition to his regular job. He 
has all but forgotten the meaning 
of that once comforting phrase 
“leisure time.” 

Take Percy Reay, for example. 
A clothing manufacturer of Man- 
chester whom many Rotarians 
will remember as a past RIBI of- 
ficer, he manages 18 Red Cross 
hospitals in what was once his 
spare time. A job that can’t be 
done from a desk, it keeps Percy 
on the go week in and week out 
making regular rounds of his 
havens of mercy. Other Rotari- 
ans “man” canteens, work at night 
in small war plants, show movies 
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to troops, serve as aircraft spot- 
ters, fire watchers, auxiliary po- 
licemen, salvage crewmen, and so 
on 

Many of them belong to that 
band known as the home guards 
who were prepared in 1940 to 
resist invasion with little more 
than their bare hands. We saw in 
one town the little pillboxes, vari- 
ously camouflaged, from which 
these men would have defended 
their homes. We were told that 
they had even supplemented their 
few arms with medieval spears 
from local museums. 

One of these Rotarian home- 
guardsmen, an _ industrialist of 








Rotarian after Rotarian told us, 
“have learned once and for all 
their mutual dependence. It has 
been a lesson that will not soon 
be forgotten.” 

English gardens are all that 
prose and poetry claim for them, 
even now. Often untended and 
sometimes bomb pocked, they 
bloom with wondrous brilliance 
and variety. Yet what your host 
takes you out to see is not his 
new giant chrysanthemums, but 
rather his chicken coop. And 
you would have one, too, if you 
were rationed to two or three 
fresh eggs a month (when you 
could get them) or if you ever 


Photo: Northern Echo 


AT DURHAM, a 900-year-old city in the North of England, President Wells signs the 
guest registry in the town hall, as Secretary Lovejoy and Mayor W. Shepherd look on. 


about 50, told us how his com- 
manding officer, from whom he 
dutifully takes orders, is his own 
gardener. 

Which leads us to digress, for 
a moment, on the levelling influ- 
ence the war has had on British 
society. We found the proud and 
the humble, the rich and the poor, 
working together side by side, to 
see Britain through. We met a 
titled lady who, had opened her 
ancestral manor house to the 
wounded and who was herself liv- 
ing in but two rooms of it. We 
talked with a Rotary District 
Governor who had offered no com- 
plaint when officials billeted 23 
persons in his house. Apropos 
here or not, we should report, too, 
that we met a Rotarian air-raid 
warden who reported night after 
night to his area supervisor—who 
was his own wife. “Our people,” 


tried to start your day on pow- 
dered eggs. 

How stringently Britain must 
ration the necessities is a story 
too well known to dwell long on 
here. But it should be said that 
food, clothing, fuel, housing—all 
remain critical. Figure, if you 
will, how many clothes you would 
buy per year with your 48 cou- 
pons—with a man’s suit requiring 
26 coupons, socks 2, a tie 1, shoes 
7, an overcoat 25 or 30. 

A unique clothing-exchange 
service set up in every locality 
by the Women’s Volunteer Service 
and reminiscent of church bazaars 
back home helps to reduce the 
clothing problem. With “credits” 
she obtains from clothing she 
turns in, the housewife “buys” 
other apparel which her neigh- 
bors have deposited. Even so, 
there is still a great need for men’s 
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suits, overcoats, shoes, et cetera.* 

Conservation is, of course, ad- 
vised at every turn. One rushes 
to a telephone booth only to face 
a placard reading: “STOP! WILL 
A POSTCARD DO?” Or one pre- 
pares to take a bath in a hotel, 
say, in Bradford, and he notes a 
sign above the tub saying: “As 
a part of your personal share in 
the battle for fuel, you are asked 
not to exceed five inches of water 
in this tub. Make it a point of 
honor not to fill this tub above 
this level and also to avoid wast- 
ing of water generally.” A mark 
five inches up from the bottom of 
the tub aids those weak on esti- 
mating depths. 

Under tension, overworked, 
blitzed, rationed—how does the 
British Rotarian let down? Quite 
right. He goes to Rotary. In the 
bosom of his weekly Club meeting 
he finds the escape he needs from 
the cares and responsibilities and 
intense anxieties which have 
been over him and his people for 
so many long years. He finds 
refreshment in the good fellow- 
ship, the conversation, the dis- 
cussion of Rotary’s enduring and 
universal principles, the talks by 
beekeepers, ornithologists, states- 
men, and world travellers. Never 
has he appreciated Rotary more. 

Perhaps the clearest factual tes- 
timony one could bring to all this 
is that Rotary in Britain and Ire- 
land has added 27 new Clubs 
since the war began, and has lost 
but two, making 507 active Clubs 
for RIBI. It was the great 
pleasure of the President, per- 
sonally, to present a charter to 
the 25th new Club—the Rotary 
Club of Rutherglen in Scotland. 
What is more, almost every Club 
has increased in membership or 
at least held its own—giving RIBI 
a total of 21,800 individual Rotar- 
ians. 

All this is not to say that the 
Rotary Clubs of Britain have 
“had it easy.” Ask the 26 mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of West 
Norwood about that. They have 
been bombed out of nine consecu- 
tive meeting places—yet through 





* Britain needs used men’s clothing for 
100,000 men, especially suits, overcoats, 
and shoes (sizes 8 to 10), and, secondarily, 
unaerciothing, shirts, socks, and work 
clothing. Women's and children’s warm 
clothing and blankets are also needed. 
Every Rotary Club President in the United 
States has information (sent him from the 
Secretariat of Rotary International, Octo- 
ber 6) as to how such clothing may be 
forwarded. 
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it all have maintained a 100 per- 
cent attendance record. 

Food is, of course, a problem. 
The Belper Club, in Derby, has 
solved it by dispensing with its 
luncheon, each member eating at 
home, then meeting at the Con- 
servative Club at 1:30. In other 
Clubs, members serve themselves 
from buffets, or bring sandwiches 
and biscuits from home, or get 
along on a spot of tea alone. A 
typical luncheon in Clubs less dis- 
rupted might consist of soup, 
Spam (or ersatz sausage, or per- 
haps fowl), Brussels sprouts (of 
which there seems no end), po- 
tatoes, tart (pie), and tea. 

The program in a typically 
British Rotary Club differs not 
greatly from one in Canada or the 
United States or Australia. 
There’s no Club singing (except 
in Wales), it is true, and it opens 
with a toast to the King—before 
which no man smokes. But from 
there on it’s much like what you’d 
see and hear in Oshkosh or 
Whangarei or Chengtu. What you 
call a printed program, the Briton 
calls a “Toast List.” 

We could do the reader and Ro- 
tary in Britain no graver injustice 
than to leave the impression that 
the Clubs of this region serve 
only as recuperative havens. 
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Everywhere we went we saw Ro- 
tary-sponsored rest houses for 
servicemen, entertainment clubs, 
évacué centers, boys’ hostels,* and 
innumerable other establish- 
ments which are helping veterans 
and war-stricken families. Edin- 
burgh Rotarians, for example, 
scraped together $20,000, took 
over and rehabilitated a blitzed 
building, and fitted it out as a 
rest house for servicemen. Vol- 
unteer women staff the fine estab- 
lishment—the “angel” who is in 
charge finding outlet in her tire- 
less work for the grief she bears 
over the loss of her family. 
Birmingham Rotarians raised 
$12,000, started what they call 
Sunnymead Home for boys on 
probation. On our last Wednes- 
day evening in Britain we at- 
tended a dinner of District 13, at 
which 70 of its 72 Clubs were rep- 
resented, and saw the District 
present a check for £4,041 for 
welfare work among British mer- 
chant seamen. On lesser or 
greater scale every Club in Brit- 
ain has some project like these 
to its lasting credit. And we 
would be most remiss, to say 
nothing of ungallant, if we did 
not note, [Continued on page 57] 





*See Saving Britain’s Boys, by T. H. 
Rose, on page 18. 
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99 out of every 100 
teen- (mostly 13-) age girls who 
read my disquisition on soldier 
mail, a few years ago,* agreed that 
writing to soldiers was an agree- 
able activity and all of them de- 
cided that I, and I alone, was the 
soldier. My status on the mail or- 
derly’s hate list shifted overnight 
from no place to Special Enemy 
Number 1. 

I received letters from the rock- 
bound coast of Maine and from all 
other points west, south, and north; 
from mothers and sweethearts; 
from sisters and daughters; in 
English and in Spanish. Maybe 
I am not a man’s man; conspicuous 
was the absence of mail from 
males. 

I answered these personally and 
in detail—at first. Then—I should 
blush to admit this, but cavalry- 
men do not blush—I sold letters 
to my buddies; offering the ad- 
dress of, say, an 18-year-old blonde 
daughter of a motion-picture pro- 
ducer, five feet two, eyes of blue, 
with private car and a yen for jit- 
terbugging, in exchange for one 
hour's relief at “stable police.” 
Some of the girls sent me their 
pictures. Or the picture of some- 
one else, saying it was the writer. 
One of them—and her memory 
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will always be sacred—sent home- 
made oatmeal cookies from Iowa, 
but they arrived looking as though 
they had hitch-hiked all the way. 

It would be beautiful to report 
that, through the Cupid of THE 
ROTARIAN, several romances 
budded which have since blos- 
somed in marriage. That may be 
true. I just don’t know. However, 
my regiment moved on and, since 
soldier-to-soldier correspondence 
is a dead-end monotony, I have 
never heard how any of my erst- 
while buddies fared. 

Finally, our S-2 (intelligence) 
officer solved my problem of an- 
swering the teen-age letters that 
still sought me out. Army regu- 
lations, he said, prohibited sol- 
diers corresponding with un- 
known people—even ROTARIAN 
subscribers—because they might 
be enemy agents gathering frag- 
ments of military information. 

Then I got an idea. I wrote an- 
other article for THE ROTARIAN, 
not about letters, but about pack- 
ages to soldiers.7 I 
thought I injected 
a winsome, hun- 
gry, almost an or- 
phanish note into 
the piece. But it 
drew a blank. Not 
even oatmeal 
cookies from 
Iowa! 

A little sadder, 
and much wiser, I 
have been thinking 

*Mail Call, in THe 
Rorarian, December, 
1941 

tSee Packages from 


Home, THe ROotTarRIAn, 
August, 1942. 






By Sgt. Gene Gach 


United States Army 


about my efforts, not altogether 
selfish as you now know, to build 
up morale via the mails. Next to 
good chow, letters help most. And 
the best letter is not the funniest, 
nor the longest, nor the cleverest. 
It comes from somebody you love 
and carries the personal touch. 
No letter written can take the 
place of one from Mother or Dad, 
the kid sis’ or brother. Or the 
sweetheart! 

The war is wearing along. 
Maybe you folks at home think 
you have exhausted about every 
topic of written conversation. 
Your epistolatory bag of tricks, 
you think, is empty. But the need 
for letters from you continues. 
We know, too, how hard it is to 
fill a blank page—but we go to 
mail call twice a day, hoping to 
hear our names. There’s a thrill 
of expectancy in just standing by, 





“WE GO TO mail call twice a 
day, hoping to hear our names.” 
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waiting. The most unpopular mail 
orderly we ever had was the one 
who told us, beforehand, “‘No mail 
for you today, Bud.” He thought 
that he saved us the bother of 
waiting; however, we wanted that 
suspense, the gambler’s chance of 
“maybe.” 

So, folks at home, keep those 
letters coming! Here are some 
suggestions that may help you to 
find the words to tell us what we 
want to know.* 

1. Yesterday, today, and tomor- 
row. List what you did yester- 
day, what you have done today, 
what you plan to do today—and 
tomorrow. 

2. People. Tell about the peo- 
ple you meet, and talk to on the 
phone. What was the topic of your 
conversation? What did they say 
and what was your comment? 
What were they wearing and 
where were they going? Do you 
like them and do you think we 
would? How much are they mak- 
ing now? 

3. Departments. List all the 
commonplace things in depart- 
ments. They make a funny letter. 
Here is a synopsized example: 

Gratitude Dept.: “Received your 
long letter and so glad to hear. .. .” 

Envy Dept.: “Butter at camp! Why 
we haven’t been able to... .” 

Utter-Concurrence Dept.: “I agree 
with you about the war ending in... .” 

Weather Dept.: “We've had to keep 
the furnace going all week because. .. .” 

Health Dept.: “Take care of yourself 
during these Spring days. Granddad 


has. 
Literary Dept.: ‘‘Am reading Love at 
Last and keep thinking how you... .” 


You can create a Julu of a letter 
by first writing down the depart- 
ment and then filling it in. Other 
departments: Woe Is Me; It Hap- 
pens Every Time; Note of Cheer; 
Miscellaneous; War; Finance; 
Food and Drink; Real Estate; 
Army; Navy; Marine; Feminine; 
Love; Farewell. 

4. Current Events. If the war’s 
progress either cheered or de- 
pressed you this date, take us into 
your confidence. Did the Russians 
advance ten miles? Did the legis- 
lature pass a bill you favored? 
These things take on fresh flavor, 
more meaning, coming to us in 
your letters. 

5. Reading. If you write noth- 





*Letters going overseas should be sent 
V-mail. It is safer and faster, takes no 
cargo space, has priority. For informa- 
tion, see your local postmaster.—Ebs. 
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ing more than, “Here are a few 
lines from Suchandsuch which I 
just read and thought would in- 
terest you ...,” that’s enough. It 
pleases us (1) that it made you 
think of us and (2) that you took 
the trouble to pass it on. Tell 
what you are reading; what you 
think we would like. You may 
think writing about books and 
Magazines may sound stilted to 
us. The contrary is true. We want 
to know what vou are reading and 
we're as pleased as Punch when 
you take us along. 

6. Travel. Where have you 
gone lately? How did you travel? 
How was the weather and how 
Was your trip? Whom did you 
meet’? How long did the trip take? 
How have things changed since 
we were there? Even if your 
longest trip was to the corner 
market, it is mail material. 

7. Letters. Whom have you 
heard from? If you're lazy, just 
send along the letter with a little 
note right on it. Or quote from 
parts of it. 

8. Finance. How's the money 
situation? How much are you 
making, spending, bond buying? 
How’s the rest of the family do- 
ing financially? 

9. Fashions. What are you 
wearing? What do you plan to 
wear? How are styles changing? 

10. Transportation. The family 
bus is a very personal memory. 
How is it doing? How’s public 
transportation service in wartime? 

11. Jokes. Heard any good 
ones? None are new. But let’s 
hear some you think are funny. 
Clip, steal, or remember. 

12. Vital Statistics. Let’s hear 
about the births, deaths, sick- 
nesses, marriages, divorces, en- 
gagements, among friends and 
relatives—or important people 
about town. 

13. Sentiment. Are you fond of 
us? How do you remember us? 
Tell us this; and that we are in 
your thoughts and dreams. 

There they are, 13 suggestions. 
They'll bring good luck to that 
chap dear to you, if you translate 
them into mail. Any day he gets 
a letter is a good day. No matter 
how trivial it may be to you, a let- 
ter to him is a reminder that he is 
remembered, that someone cares, 
that in the hearts of those at home 
he still has a place. After all, 
that’s what matters most to him. 
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Dumbarton Oaks—and After 


If the ‘spirit of collaboration’ prevails among nations, 
‘even the most inferior machinery’ will work successfully. 


T..: admittedly tentative pro- 
posals for the establishment of a 
general international organization 
to be known as the “United Na- 
tions,” formulated by representa- 
tives of the United States, Britain, 
Russia, and China during the 
Dumbarton Oaks conversations 
held in Washington, D. C., August 
21 to October 7, will be received 
with mixed feelings. 

So much poignant hope had 
been placed during the grim war 
years in the possibility of estab- 
lishing an international organiza- 
tion that would prevent similar 
holocausts in the future that the 
draft charter made public October 
9 will be viewed by many as fall- 
ing short of their expectations. 
And those who have feared that 
the Big Four would, at least in the 
first instance, create a great-power 
directorate whose authority in 
matters of security would have 
to be acknowledged by the smaller 
nations will feel that the charter 
confirms their fears. 

The Possible vs. the Desirable. 
In judging the published results 
of Dumbarton Oaks, however, it is 
only fair to bear in mind that not 
all the goals which seem desirable 
in relations between nations are, 
in practice, attainable today. The 
very fact that the United Nations 
are still far from having won the 
war either in Europe or in Asia 
gives far more weight to the pos- 
session of military power than 
would be the case once hostilities 
are over. And no one can deny 
that if the influence of a nation is 
to be judged in terms of mili- 
tary power—leaving out all con- 
siderations of its peacetime con- 
tribution to civilization—then the 
United States, Britain, and Russia 
are obviously the countries whose 
decisions affect most profoundly 
both the course of the war and the 
character of the peace. 

Of the three, Russia is reported 
to have placed the strongest em- 
phasis on the necessity of leaving 
major decisions concerning world 
security to the great powers. This 
is due at least as much to its un- 
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inhibited bluntness in appraising 
international relations as to any 
peculiar attachment on its part to 
the prerogatives of a great power. 
For the United States and Britain 
have not hesitated, when the occa- 
sion presented itself, to act on the 
assumptions expressed by Russia. 
According to the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, then, the keystone 
of the projected international or- 
ganization will be the Security 
Council, composed of five perma- 
nent members—the United States, 
Britain, Russia, China, and France 
“in due course’’—and six nonper- 
manent members to be elected by 
a General Assembly composed of 
all the United Nations, whose 
functions, as defined in the char- 
ter, will be primarily advisory. In 
addition, there are to be a Secre- 
tariat, an International Court of 
Justice, an Economic and Social 
Council (to consist of representa- 
tives of 18 nations elected by the 
General Assembly for three 
years), and “such subsidiary agen- 
cies as may be found necessary.” 
Unanswered Questions. The 
charter thus outlines, in skeleton 
form, an international organiza- 
tion whose very lack of elaborate- 
ness gives it a degree of flexibility 
which could make it adaptable to 
the unforeseeable eventualities of 
the postwar period. It makes no 
pretense to completeness. There 
are many blank spots to be filled 
out—of which two are most im- 


portant: first, whether a perma- 
nent member will have the right 
to vote in cases when it is charged 
with having committed aggres- 
sion; and, second, the agreement 
by which the members will spec- 
ify the armed forces they will 
place at the disposal of the United 
Nations organization, and the cir- 
cumstances under which their del- 
egates on the Security Council 
will vote concerning the use of 
such forces. Both questions in- 
volve the issue of sovereignty, and 
can be expected to cause far-reach- 
ing discussion, especially in the 
United States. 

The Dumbarton Oaks document 
indicates that the charter of the 
new organization will be kept 
completely separate from such 
peace terms as may be imposed on 
Germany and Japan. This is a dis- 
tinct advantage, for the influence 
of the League of Nations Covenant 
was unquestionably weakened by 
the fact that it was made an in- 
tegral part of the 1919-1920 peace 
treaties; and, as these treaties 
gradually fell into disrepute, so 
did the League Covenant. 

Nor does the Dumbarton Oaks 
document underwrite any boun- 
dary arrangements, past or future, 
as the League Covenant did in the 
famous Article X, which guar- 
anteed the “territorial integrity” 
of member nations. Several states- 
men have expressed the hope that 
boundaries would lose something 
of their controversial importance 
now that it has been amply dem- 
onstrated that long-range air- 
planes and robot bombs are no re- 
specters of frontiers; and the draft 
of the United Nations charter lays 
no emphasis on the protection of 
boundaries. 

It is true that many people con- 
sider physical crossing of a na- 
tion’s frontiers by the armed 
forces of another nation as the 
real test of aggression. Today, 
however, we know that this phys- 
ical act often is only the last 
stage in a long chain of aggressive 
measures, from constant denun- 
ciation and falsification of a na- 
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tion’s motives to destructive re- 
strictions on its trade and finance. 

It is because modern war is far 
more vast and complex than mere 
military operations that the Dum- 
barton Oaks document provides 
for a wide range of punitive meas- 
ures to be taken by the United Na- 
tions organization against any na- 
tion resorting to aggression. It 
provides that, when the Security 
Council determines “the existence 
of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression,” 
it can call on members of the or- 
ganization to apply diplomatic, 
economic, or other measures not 
involving the use of armed force 
—including ‘complete or partial 
interruption of rail, sea, air, 
postal, telegraphic, radio, and 
other means of communication 
and the severance of diplomatic 
and economic relations.” 


SyouLp these measures prove 
inadequate, the Security Council, 
it is provided, “should be empow- 
ered to take such action by air, 
naval, or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore 
international peace and security.” 
To do this, the Security Council 
must have armed forces at its dis- 
posal—which the League of Na- 
tions lacked. All members of the 
new organization, therefore, 
“should undertake to make avail- 
able to the Security Council, on 
its call and in accordance with a 
special agreement or agreements 
concluded among themselves, 
armed forces, facilities, and assis- 
tance for the purpose of maintain- 
ing international peace and secur- 
ity.” 

The greatest danger of modern 
industrialized warfare, however, 
is that attacks can be launched 
suddenly, with a minimum of 
forewarning—as happened in Po- 
land in 1939 and at Pearl Harbor 
in 1941. To guard against this 
danger the Dumbarton Oaks docu- 
ment declares that in order to 
carry out “urgent military meas- 
ures,” member nations should 
hold “immediately available .. . 
national air force contingents for 
combined international enforce- 
ment action.” 

The League of Nations had no 
such special mobile force at its dis- 
posal—yet such a force might con- 
ceivably have checked aggression 
at the incipient stage when Japan 
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attacked Manchuria, Italy invaded 
Ethiopia, and Germany remilitar- 
ized the Rhineland. The applica- 
tion of armed forces, under the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan, is to be ad- 
ministered by a Military Staff Com- 
mittee which would correspond, in 
enlarged form, to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, the agency that has 
mapped out Allied strategy in this 
war. The proposed United Na- 
tions organization would thus be 
both more flexible and more pow- 
erful than the League of Nations. 

The procedure of voting sug- 
gested is intended to enable the 
organization to reach prompt de- 
cisions by vesting responsibility 
for action in cases of aggression 
in the small Security Council, not 
in the General Assembly. To this 
extent prolonged debate, in which 
all nations would have their say, 
and possibly reach a deadlock, 
would be sacrificed to the recog- 
nized need for prompt action 
when aggression takes place. 
Should security, however, be 
thereby firmly established, it 
might prove possible, eventually, 
to give the General Assembly 
wider jurisdiction over matters of 
military policy. 

The feature of the proposed or- 
ganization which will concern the 
general public most, however, is 
that it could easily be transformed 
into a dictatorship of the four 
great powers which—on the plea 
of preserving peace—could, if 
they wanted to, enforce their will 
on weaker nations. Such a possi- 
bility is strengthened by the pro- 
visions for regional security ar- 
rangements, which each of the 
great powers could invoke to dic- 
tate the terms of security within 
adjoining areas that would then 
become spheres of influence under 
another name. 

Moreover, Russia’s reluctance 
to accept a proposal that a great 
power charged with aggression 
should abstain from voting when 
its case is being considered by the 
Security Council—as suggested by 
China — will be interpreted by 
smaller nations as a portent that 
the great powers will consider 
themselves exempt from the re- 
strictions on aggressive action 
which they intend to enforce on 
others. 

These doubts and fears are well 
justified, and may lead many peo- 
ple to dismiss the Dumbarton 





Oaks document as mere sugar- 
coating for another Concert of 
Powers—this time not for Europe 
alone, as in 1815, but for the 
world, to be administered by 
methods which, for all their mod- 
ern streamlining, will be those of 
Metternich. If we are to look at 
the situation without illusions, 
however, we must recognize that 
the operation of any international 
machinery that may be devised 
will depend on the sense of -re- 
sponsibility of the great powers, 
and on their willingness to have it 
work not only when it is to their 
own advantage, but also when it 
is to the advantage of the interna- 
tional community as a whole. No 
blueprint, no matter how realistic, 
will of itself generate such spirit 
of collaboration. But if such spirit 
does exist, it can put even the 
most inferior machinery to work. 

The desire for collaboration will 
not be tested by the formulation 
of any given document or even by 
its acceptance on the part of any 
given Government. It will be 
tested by the measure of agree- 
ment that the United Nations will 
reach on controversial issues, of 
which that of Poland is the most 
urgent. 


L: MAY prove just as well that 
the United Nations charter raises 
no high hopes, and does not lend 
itself to sentimental oratory about 
eternal peace. For this should 
make us all aware that if we of 
the United Nations do not want 
international organization to be- 
come merely an instrument for 
the selfish designs of the great 
powers, then we shall have to 
press unremittingly for altered at- 
titudes toward relations between 
nations. 

It will depend on our concerted 
efforts whether the proposed or- 
ganization becomes merely a mili- 
tary alliance, or an agency which 
will “facilitate solutions of inter- 
national economic, social, and 
other humanitarian problems and 
promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.” We 
must never forget that the alter- 
native to at least some kind of 
international organization, no 
matter how inadequate, is a policy 
of each one for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost—whose 
predictable outcome is another 
world war. 
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After the War's Quer 


By Homer Croy 


Novelist and Humorist 


Q LEARNED PROFESSOR in 
Massachusetts has written an ar- 
ticle for a learned review in which 
he says the world is going to hell. 
He not only said it, but just about 
proved it. He said that after the 
war is over, the masses in the 
United States will be so impover- 
ished by the burdens which the 
war has laid on them that they 
will have no cars, no radios, no 
refrigerators, not even washing 
machines. Nothing but debt. 

After reading this I felt gloomy 
all evening. Then I began to think 
of others who have said the world 
was going to hell—“‘big shots,” too 
—and felt better. 

Here’s an example or two. No 
one can say General U. S. Grant 
wasn’t levelheaded, but when he 
was getting ready to write his 
autobiography, he announced: “I 
don’t know whether people will be 
interested in my story or not. 
Nowadays all that people appear 
to be interested in is giddiness and 
having a good time. But I need 
the money, so I’ll go ahead and 
write it.” 

The country, which had been 
going to Hades so fast, fell avidly 
to reading the book, and the 
widow got the biggest royalty 
check ever handed out in America 
—$200,000. And, so far as I know, 
the country hasn’t landed in the 
bottomless pit yet. 

The cancelled original of this 
check hangs on the well of The 
Players Club, in New York City. 
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Sometimes when I hear men talk- 
ing about what will happen even 
if the United Nations win this war, 
I think of the check upstairs and 
feel better 

Horace Greeley was a thinker, 
but now and then thinkers can 
think on the wrong side of the 
fence. After the disastrous second 
battle of Bull Run, he said the 
South could never be conquered 
and advised ending the war on any 
terms. 

Also something else happened 
just about this time which ought 
to goin here. In February, 1862, 
things were going badly for the 
North and the future of the United 
States was as murky as the bot- 
tom of a rain barrel. But when 
things look bad, there is always 
another side—a side which is 
turned away from us and which 
we can’t see, but which swings 
around after a while. So it was in 
this case. For this was the very 
month Julia Ward Howe wrote 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

The way to look ahead is to look 
back. When you take a squint 
along the gun barrel of the past, 
you don’t feel so badly about the 
future. Not just for your own 
country, but for the world. 

For instance, there was Plu- 
tarch, who was considered the 
smartest man in Greece. People 
used to follow him around to catch 
the pearls of wisdom that fell from 
his lips. (Some of ’em turned out 
to be paste.) This is what he once 





said: “I look upon a dying world. 
The best is behind us.” 

In 1801 Bishop Wilberforce in 
England was exactly what the last 
part of his name indicated. He 
said: “I would like to marry, but 
the future is too unsettled to risk 
such a course.” Well, some way 
or other, England managed to 
wobble along on that course. And 
its future is brighter than the day 
the Bishop got weepy eyed. 

In 1806 Sir William Pitt pon- 
dered the future of England and 
said: “I look behind me _ with 
regret, for the best is over. I look 
ahead with despair, for the future 
holds nothing but . . . ruin.” 

Things didn’t turn out as Sir 
William thought; England's still 
doing business across the Channel. 

In 1848 Lord Shaftesbury an- 
nounced to the world: “As I gaze 
about me, I am very much de- 
pressed. Nothing can save the 
British Empire from destruction.” 
Hitler must have read that. Any- 
way they were both wrong. 

In 1849 Disraeli gazed about 
him in sorrow and mourned: “In 
industry, commerce, and what 
goes by the name of agriculture, 
I see no hope.” But England con- 
tinued to do business at the old 
stand. And what a glorious stand 
that turned out to be. 

In 1852, when Lord Wellington 
was dying, he said: “It is just as 
well. I go, but I shall be spared 
seeing the consummation of ruin 
that my country is plunging itself 
into.” 


Heres the spirit I like much 
better: One night Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s library in Concord, 
Massachusetts, caught on fire and 
his precious books began to ascend 
in smoke. His neighbor, Louisa 
May Alcott, ran in and expressed 
her sympathy. “Never mind,” he 
said. “See what a beautiful blaze 
they make.” 

This is overdoing it a little, but 
the thought is right. Nothing is 
ever quite so bad as it seems when 
it’s happening. And that’s what I 
want to pass along to the learned 
professor in Massachusetts. After 
the war is over, I believe my 
country will have a greater abun- 
dance than it has ever had. And 
it will have peace and harmony 
and happiness. I’m sorry I wasted 
all that gloom on him. 
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A YOUNG MAN entered a New 
England town hotel, his face 
flushed. He staggered and shuf- 
fled toward the desk and reached 
for the pen. Twice he tried to 
sign the register, but his hand 
wobbled crazily. Dropping the 
pen, he sidled off to a corner seat. 
His head dropped to his hands 
and his shoulders shuddered. 

“Drunk,” said onlookers. 

But the village pastor, who hap- 
pened to be in the lobby, wasn't 
sure. He sat down beside him and 
said, “What is the matter, my 
boy?” 

The answer fought its way out 
between sobs. The young man was 
not drunk. He had just spent 
nine months in a veterans’ hos- 
pital where he had been treated 
for paralysis of the right hand, a 
shattered leg, and a head wound 
—injuries received in action. He 
could not walk normally because 
of the leg injury. He could not 
sign the register because his right 
hand was partially paralyzed and 
because the shrapnel injury in his 
forehead gave him double vision 

He lived a few miles from the 
hotel. He had feared the ordeal 
of seeing his parents, so had 
stopped at this town to regain his 
courage with a night’s sleep. But 
the knowing looks and sly com- 
ments of the people in the lobby 
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By Rilea W. Doe 


Chairmen of the Committee on 
Adjustment from War to Peace 
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settled it. He would not go home. 
He would take the next train to 
New York. What then? He did 
not care 

The pastor listened quietly, then, 
cutting through protestations to 
what was on the boy’s heart, 
talked of home. Tickets? Come, 
the pastor would get them. The 
shock to the parents? Why, he 
would telephone them, and they 
would be at the station to meet 
him! And so it turned out. 

Weeks later, the Governor of 
Vermont, William H. Wills, a 
Montpelier Rotarian, told the 
story to an audience, and a young 
man spoke to him afterward. 

“It’s strange,” he said, “but I 
had an experience just like that 
myself.” 

He had, indeed, for the youth 
who had staggered into that hotel 
was he. Home life and skillful 
surgery had done their work. He 
was now taking up where he had 
left off, and work and home pleas- 
ures were mercifully dimming the 
vividness of the hell he had ex- 
perienced in battle. 

This G. I. Joe is, to me, a sym- 
bol—a symbol of a problem and 
its solution. It is a problem which 
we who stay at home cannot avoid. 
It is a solution in which we must 
have a part. 

I do not know what the figures 





are for other countries, but in the 
United States already more than 
a million and a half boys and girls 
have been discharged. We must 
face up to the question: What 
can we—your town and my town, 
your Rotary Club and my Rotary 
Club—do to help them? 

Kindly impulses and good in- 
tentions are fine. We start with 
them, of course. But they can go 
wrong and probably will—unless 
they are directed by straight 
thinking. That is why President 
“Dick” Wells and the Board of 
Rotary International have set up 
a new Committee on Adjustment 
from War to Peace.* Here’s the 
assignment: 

(a) To study conditions affecting 
individuals, which prevail in commu- 
nities to which men and women dis- 
charged from the armed services and 
from war industries will shortly be 
returning. 

(b) To give counsel to the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International with 
reference to the Work Pile and other 
activities in which Rotary Clubs and 
individual Rotarians may participate 
which will assist these individuals in 
regard to employment, education, oc- 
cupational training or retraining, and 
other adjustments. 

(c) To prepare for the guidance and 
use of Rotary Clubs and individual Ro- 
tarians helpful information and sug- 
gestions as to plans and programs in 
this field of service. 

Or, to put it in two words, the 
responsibility of this Committee 
is human reconversion. Factories 
that were making vacuum clean- 
ers and watches learned overweek 
how to make bomber and tank 
parts; soon they must reverse the 
process. Our boys who were 
taught the arts of peace sudden- 
ly were made into fighters. But 
they are beginning to come home 
now, and their attitudes, habits, 
and skills must be reconverted to 
normal citizenship and living. 

How can we help them? 

The Committee on Adjustment 
from War to Peace met in Chi- 
cago, in October, for a tense two- 
day study of that problem. We 
studied letters, pamphlets, and 
books. We talked to Government 
rehabilitation experts. We lis- 
tened while discharged veterans 
from the fighting fronts told us 
what they thought, what they did, 
and what happened to them when 


* Chairman: Rilea W. Doe, P. O. Box 
660, Oakland 4, California; Members: Mau- 
rice L. Kelley, Barre, Vermont; M. W. Lar- 
mour, Graham, Texas; Orville B. Littick, 
Zanesville, Ohio; and Harold W. McKiel, 
Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada. 
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they got their coveted discharge 
papers. Out of it all have come 
suggestions, which I shall pass on. 

But first, get the overall picture. 
Governments are going to be lib- 
eral. Canada, for example, has a 
well-integrated program for gear- 
ing its veterans back into normal 
life.* Uncle Sam has his G. I. 
Bill of Rights.+ But in the hurly- 
burly of the discharging process, 
veterans often do not learn all 
they should know about choices 
and benefits open to them. That’s 
why it is important for the boys’ 
own communities to have well- 
posted counsellors, easily acces- 
sible. Local agencies should be 
coordinated to avoid waste effort. 

That is but commonsense, you 
agree, but how can you achieve 
it? The Committee went into 
that, and now offers six sugges- 
tions for an effective veteran-aid 
service at the community level: 

1. An information center conven- 
iently located where veterans may get 
all the information they need. (This 
means general information, not the 
specific help on finding a job or inves- 
tigating educational courses, etc.) 

2. A directory of the agencies and 
individuals coOperating and the re- 
spective services which they are pre- 
pared to render. 

3. One or more trained counsellors 
(depending on the size of the com- 
munity) for particular cases where 
technical tests and other professional 
services are given. 

4. Many friendly interviewers com- 
petent to supply information in par- 
ticular types of business or professions 
and with regard to business opportu- 
nities in the respective fields. 

5. Arrangements to make this serv- 
ice available in surrounding territory 
where no organized council has been 
set up. 

6. Specialized service with regard 
to rehabilitation, placement, etc., for 
disabled veterans. 

This community program is 
as broad as human nature itself, 
and as varied. It may include 
further education, social contacts, 
and emotional adjustments. Often 
it will mean a Work Pile—a 
planned backlog of jobs ready for 
the veteran.t Remember, Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey recent- 
ly said in these columns, “Work is 
the best restorative of confidence. 
It removes the veteran’s fear of 
insecurity which so often causes 
brooding, melancholia, resent- 
ment, and depression. 
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Where does the Rotary Club fit 
into the community picture? 
Right at, or very near, the center. 
Its members are practical men 
who have achieved standing as 
business or professional men. 
They are, the boys at our Com- 
mittee sessions told us repeated- 
ly, the very sort of men they want 
to meet. So first of all, the Com- 
mittee on Adjustment from War 
to Peace suggests that every Ro- 
tary Club in every country at war 
set up a Welcome Home Com- 
mittee. 

And here are four jobs for that 
Committee to start at once: 

1. Inform itself on veterans’ affairs 
—what the Government will do for 
discharged men and women, and its 
local representatives. 

2. Pass the information along to the 
Club membership through Club pro- 
grams and discussions, reports to Club 
Assemblies, items in Club publications, 
and any other means available. 

3. Take part and encourage other 
Club members to take part, all as in- 
dividuals working through appropri- 
ate community groups and agencies, 
in developing and carrying through a 
unified community program coordi- 
nated with Government programs (na- 
tional, state, or provincial) and de- 
signed to ease and speed the veteran’s 
rehabilitation and readjustment to 
civil life. 

That, in general, is the program 
suggested for Rotary action. More 
specifically, here are things to do: 

1. Invite several local veterans (al- 
ready discharged and at home) to 
meet with the Committee. 

2. Consult the reémployment mem- 
ber of the local Selective Service Board 
about getting the names of veterans 
as soon as they are discharged. 

3. Put on one or more Club pro- 
grams to inform members and to en- 
list them in the interviewing service. 
A suggested outline for such a pro- 
gram is available from the Secretariat 
of Rotary International.) 

4. Arrange a Club-meeting program 
consisting of a panel of returned vet- 
erans. 

5. Ask for and use pamphlets such 
as the revised edition of Welcome 
Home, Keep Winning the War, bibliog- 
raphies, etc. 


*See When Johnny Canuck Comes 
Home, by Charles E. Cockerill, THe Rorar- 
IAN, May, 1944. 

+See Heroes Who Come Home, by 
Charles Stevenson, THE RorarIan, July, 
1944; The Ex-G. 1. Joe and You, by Lewis 
B. Hershey, THe Rorarian, September, 


- 1944. 


t THe RoTARIAN has published numerous 
case studies of Work Piles. For further 
information, write to Rotary International 
(35 East Wacker Drive hicago i, Illi- 
nois) for the pamphlet Keep Winning the 
War. 


6. Prepare for use of the commun- 
itv council some announcement or in- 
vitation which will come to the atten- 
tion of all veterans through Selective 
Service Boards, parents, newspapers, 
etc. 

7. Urge that each information cen- 
ter have copies of helpful Govern- 
ment publications (In the United 
States, three volumes of the War Man- 
power Commission are suggested: Spe- 
cial Aids for Placing Military Person- 
nel in Civilian Jobs, Special Aids for 
Placing Navy Personnel in Civilian 
Jobs, and Labor Market Information 
for United States Employment Service 
Counseling.) 

Spreading like a great bracket 
around all these suggestions and 
any others that could be offered 
is the thought that man’s memory 
is short. The shouting and the 
tumult of welcome soon die down 
—and then the real job starts. 
Every Rotary Club should deter- 
mine now that it will be on the 
alert as long as is necessary to 
prevent the flagging of community 
interest. 

The last veteran to return from 
the army of occupation should be 
made to feel as welcome as was 
the first to return from camp—or 
as was the overseas hero with 
chest blazing with combat ribbons 
and stars and medals which, 
Heaven help, he may never come 
to regard as hollow mockery! 


Jensen in the Chicago Daily News 
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A NEW group bound for Rotary | 
Boys House arrives at Weston. 











ME 


THE HOUSE itself. 
Note gate emblem. 
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Saving Britain's Boys 


This Rotary-supported home at Weston-super-Mare 
in England has helped 6,000 underprivileged lads. 


By T. H. Rose 


President, Rotary International 
in Great Britain and Ireland 


N ENGLAND'S West Coast times that happened, o0\ 

where salty breezes sweep period of two years. But 

up Bristol Channel is the leg irons to support hin 
resort community Weston-su- gradually grew stronger 
per-Mare. And here is Rotary now is in school learning 
30ys’ House—to help boys who’ watchmaker’s trade. 
otherwise wouldn’t have a fair Boys’ House, however, i 
Boys like Joe, a hospital but a holiday ho 
for example. Lads are sent to it from Rot 

Joe was a cripple and an or- Clubs, hospitals, crippled 

phan. He was sent to Boys’ dren associations, and 
The usual stay i 
weeks, but each case is judg 


chance at life. 


House on the faint hope that agencies. 
something could be done for 
him, though the doctor thought according to need and n 
probably he would not live long. stay a month or longer. 

But with good food and sympa- Boys’ House was started 
thetic care he improved and_ 1924 by Bristol Rotarians, 
was returned to school. Then _ is now a project of Distric 

he slipped back, and was re- 10, and 17. The present build 
turned to Boys’ House. Three _ ing, equipped in 1937, can « 
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Line year |! 1d It 
an annual inter- 
of two shillings 
Rotarian and the 

per week per boy 
res) provided by 

e A Committee 
yn-super-Mare Ro- 

hich reports to an 
executive council, 

projec t 
undoubtedly is 

to the master and 

in their tenth year 
naster has the rare 
lerstanding boys, 
itron mothers them 

w have before ex- 

The medical officer, 

of Weston iper- 

Club, makes regu- 

1 most of their time 
air, romping and 

inder supervision 

wo-mile stretch of 

e range of woods be- 

use. Once week 

taken to the cinema. 
pocket money, they 
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are supplied with a reasonable 
amount. 
Minor miracles art 


constant- 
ly in process, for Joe, whose 
case I have related, is typical. 
Many of the lad from 
large-family working 
homes in congested city areas. 
Frequently they suffer from 
asthma, nervous diseases, mal- 
nutrition, yet few fail to show 
improvement after a few weeks 
or a month at Boys’ House 

One lad suffered particularly 
from asthma, but the care he 
received and the seashore cli- 
mate brought a complete cure. 
His parents asked if a situation 
could be found him there, 
so local Rotarians searched un- 
til they discovered congenial 
employment for him in a resi- 
dential hotel. Birming- 
ham lad, crippled with rickets, 
came on crutches; in two 
months he could return to his 
home, walking almost normal- 
ly. 

Then there's the lad I shall 
call George. Like many Eng- 


come 


class 


for 


One 


IT'S Christmas Day—and, amid 
jollity, in comes the pudding! 
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BARRY came here to get 
well and will in no time. 
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BED LINEN gets hard wear at Rotary Boys’ House—which keeps Weston-super-Mare Inner 
Wheel members (Rotarians’ wives) busy mending it. They meet once a month to sew. 


lish youngsters he had lost both 
parents in the blitz. George had 
been sent to so many hospitals and 
institutions he felt that nobody 
wanted him or cared about him 
His nerves had been subjected to 
inhuman strain and it was no won- 
der that he had begun to develop 
queer notions. He was booked as 
a problem case 

Then we were asked to take him 
in at Boys’ House. Perhaps we 
could do nothing for him. We 
were willing to try, of course. At 
first he didn’t fit into the pattern 
of his new life. His recent ex- 
periences were vivid and his mind 
dwelled on them. As the days 
slipped by, however, his old fears 
were crowded out by new inter- 
ests. Two months later, I am hap- 
p, to report, George was again a 
normal boy. Work was found for 
him, and today he is contented 
and making good under a kindly 
employer. 

The house master treasures a 
photograph album picturing the 
boys who have spent a holiday 
with him. There are more than 
6,000 of them. Many of them, even 
after several years, keep in touch 
with him through correspondence 
A surprisingly large number of 
lads who were at Boys’ House in 
its earlier years are now serving 
in H.M. Forces and letters from 
them are being received from 
many fighting fronts. 

The story of Boys’ House is the 
story of new health and of lift-up 
for thousands of frail underprivil- 
eged English boys. But it is also 
the story of a change in the lives 
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of Rotarians who have sponsored 
it—one Rotarian in _ particular, 
about whom I can speak with as- 
surance. That man is myself. 

For years I was just an ordinary 
attender at the Rotary Club of 
Birmingham. I was a banker sit- 
ting in the center of an industrial 
city, and aside from attendance 
and minor Committee work took 
little interest in the Club’s com- 
munity activities. Then one day 
about ten years ago I received a 
telephone message. 

A fellow Rotarian—the Chair- 
man of the Boys Work Committee 
of the Birmingham Club—was 
caught some distance from the 
city with a broken-down car, and 
he told me that there were at that 
moment, standing on the platform 
of our principal station, three 





small boys waiting for him to see 
them off to Weston-super-Mare. 
Would I take his place? 

I found them at the station wait- 
ing anxiously. And what frail lads 
they were! It seemed to me they 
were about the most pitiful mor- 
sels of humanity I had ever looked 
upon. But I did my best to put 
them in good humor and saw them 
on their way. 

The picture of those three wan 
lads stuck in my mind and I 
thought of them many times. 
When their holiday was over, I 
arranged to meet them on their 
return to Birmingham. They 
looked like different boys. Their 
little bodies seemed fuller and 
firmer, but what impressed me 
most was their faces. In their 
eyes was the sparkle of lads who 
had begun to know what it means 
really to live. 

My eyes were opened too. I 
asked to be allowed to join the 
Boys Work Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Rotary Club. That was 
the beginning of all my Rotary 
activities, which in succeeding 
years have led me into many types 
of Community Service. Finally 
[ gave up my job much earlier 
than I had planned in order to de- 
vote myself entirely to voluntary 
work. 

If that man’s car hadn’t broken 
down that day, ten years ago, I 
should not now be President of 
Rotary International in Great 
Britain and Ireland and I should 
have missed the greatest pleasures 
of my life! 


DESPITE many other wartime activities, these Rotary Boys’ House Committeemen find time 
for a monthly meeting to talk over plans and policies for the three-District project. 
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You've heard of the famed Link trainers. 
Now meet the Rotarian who invented them 
—and learn about his super-deluxe model. 


the bomber bank sharply . 


The bombardier’s fingers move . . 





We'll knock off for chow.” 


Link 





head is a dome simulating the sky. 


York, was a military secret. 


Edwin A. Link, Jr., a member of the Rotary Club of Bingham- 
ton, who has been teaching flying for nearly a decade, is the man 
He convinced aviation bigwigs around the globe 
that young pilots could be taught blind flying on a wholesale 


behind it all. 


basis without ever leaving the ground. 








Photos: Link Aviation Devices, Inc. 

























“LEVELLING OFF at 10,000 feet.” The critical codperation of the crew 
is necessary though the bobtailed plane is but a few feet off the earth. 
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HE Big Dipper blinks overhead and you feel 
. then the 
bardier tenses and bends over his bombsight. 
The target—a cluster of oil tanks—is far below. 
. and seconds 
later there’s a flash among the tanks. 

Suddenly out of the darkness a few feet away 
a voice booms: “You can come on down, fellows. 


Then you remember, as the lights come on... 
you aren’t in a bomber cruising the substratosphere, but in a 
silo-like structure housing a “celestial navigation trainer.” Over- 
Beneath the abbreviated 
bomber fuselage where you sit is a silk screen upon which aerial 
photographs are projected, looking like typical terrain. 

The celestial navigation trainer gives students all the thrills 
of real flying without the dangers of costly crack-ups. 
cently the trainer, sponsored by the Army Air Forces Training 
Aid Division, and developed just outside of Binghamton, New 


Link started flying at 23. Soon he was teaching others. When 
the routine became boring, he recalled how fascinated he had 































bom- 





Until re- 


THIS ARTIST'S drawing of the mechanism of the celestia! 
navigation trainer shows stars located in the chicken-wire 
sky and terrain projected on the screen under the fuselage 


been as a youngster by compressed air at his dad's organ 
factory. Soon he was back at the shop, experimenting 
with bellows, wind vents, and the sustaining power of air 
—and developed a trainer which did everything so accu- 
rately that students got sick and had to be helped out of 
the cockpit. 

The Link trainer was perfected in 1928. It has sold 
around the world. It is popular because 20 hours on the 
ground with it and five in the air will accomplish as 
much as would be done in 50 air hours ordinarily. 

The celestial navigation trainer, accommodating pilot, 
navigator, bombardier, and radio operator, enables night 
flying to be taken up while day training goes smoothly 
forward, with the ground photographs moving beneath 
the “plane” at any prescribed altitude. Simulated clouds 
can obstruct vision and add realism to the flight. Any 
shift in the position of the “plane” in latitude or longi- 
tude is compensated for by a similar change in the con- 
stellation of accurately adjusted “stars” overhead. 

Military men agree as to its efficiency. After the war, 
when everyone and his brother will be flying, its poten- 
tialities will be tremendous. 

—ELuis K. BALDWIN 
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A GRATEFUL nation erected this 
monument to its liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, in 1874, 44 years after 
his death. It stands in the Plaza 
Bolivar, at Caracas, the capital 
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U ENEZUELA, “potentially the 


richest country in the world,” is 
set like a multifaceted gem in the 
northern tip of South America 

Its lush jungles, sweeping sa- 
vannas, and towering peaks hide 
riches so valuable as to make the 
gold of the Indies, which the con- 
quistadors sought, seem the mer- 
est dross 

Yet, except for petroleum, Ven- 
ezuela’s vast and varied resources 
have been scarcely touched, and 
the majority of its nearly 4 mil- 
lion inhabitants are of limited 
means. What Venezuela has, it 
owes largely to its fairly recent 
development of its oil resources, 
its production being surpassed 
only by that of the United States 
and Russia. It is oil which is 
bringing about many improve- 
ments in education, housing, sani- 
tation, and even the construction 
of towns, roads, and harbors 

For centuries Venezuela has 
been known for its gold, silver, 
and precious stones. The El Ca- 
llao gold mine, once operated by 
Capuchin monks, was the richest 
in the world. The Caroni River 
“flows with diamonds” (chiefly in- 
dustrial), and pearls are found 
near the Island of Margarita. 

Venezuela has a wealth of agri- 
cultural resources—thanks to the 
great Orinoco River and its nearly 
900 tributaries. Coffee, which 
grows almost everywhere, is its 
second most valuable export. Oth- 
ers include cacao, tonka beans, 
sugar, rubber, cattle, hides, and 
lumber. 

Located in the Torrid Zone, 
Venezuela is about half again as 
large as Texas (352,170 square 
miles), and has a broad climatic 
range. Its coastal region is hot- 
test on the Continent; and it 
knows snows, too, on the spur of 
the Andes. 

Columbus touched the mainland 
in 1498, and the follow- 
ing year Alonso Ojeda 
gave it its name, “little 
Venice,” or “Venezu- 
ela,” after seeing In- 
Gian huts on stilts in 








CULTURALLY, Venezuela has 
been a leader among the sister re- 
publics. This example of modern 
art is a part of a group decorating 
one of the Caracas public parks. 



















































the Lake Maracaibo region—now 
dotted with oil wells 

Venezuela was the scene of one 
of the first revolts against Spain, 
in 1749, when abolition of the 
Spanish trade monopoly was de- 
manded. Francisco Miranda, the 
precursor of Spanish-American 
liberty, and Simon Bolivar, the 
liberator, both originated here, so 
it is not surprising that the colony 
was one of the first to revolt, in 
1811, and formally declare inde- 
pendence. 

Venezuela began its freedom 
(1823) as a part of the Republic 
of Greater Colombia (along with 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Panama). 
After seven years Venezuela with- 
drew, adopted a constitution of 
its own, and elected General José 
Antonio Paez, a lieutenant of Bol- 
ivar, as President. The present 
Constitution, adopted in 1936, em- 


braces a basic labor law. 

Caracas, the capital city, was bd 
established in 1567. It was here is wamacaiee 
that the first Rotary Club in Ven- = 


rT rt. Te 
ezuela was founded in 1926. There Ss a “wd = 
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650 members. Mario Belloso, of D SAN CONSTOBAL pg *'vER on gE 2 
Maracaibo, heads the South Amer- a ° 
ican Committee on Collaboration ** 
‘ . s 
among Rotary Clubs and is a 2 
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member of the Aims and Objects 
and the Participation of Rotarians 
in the Postwar World Committees 
of Rotary International. 
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CARACAS, in the mountains near the sea, has 
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been important since colonial days. Spaniards 























moved the seat of government there in 1577. “ @ 70B8ACCcO S/LVER 
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SCHOOLGIRLS at Concordia. ... Venezuela has made vast strides educa- 
tionally within the past decade. From 1933 to 1940 the nation’s primary 
schools increased from 2,000 to 5,000, the enrollment from 112,500 to 250,000. 


AN INDIAN girl spins thread for a hammock. . . . Modern cotton-textile mills 
are among the leading industries, producing calicoes, denim, knit goods, 
hosiery. A lack of local primary materials is the biggest industrial problem. 
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THIS YOUNG Venezuelan faces a future of greater physical fitness, thanks | 


the Government's health-improvement program. New hospitals have been 
and problems of child care and control of diseases have been under 


THIS COWBOY, who rides the open plains of the central llanos, carries 
quota of rawhide reatas. . . . Stock raising has long been an important indu 


as cattle thrive on the tropical grasses. In 1941 there were over 4,300,000 head 
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ORCHIDS and other spectacular flowers abound in Venezuela. Beauties such 
as these, growing in a private garden at Caracas, cost less than cigarettes. 


——_ 


FESTOONS of garlic adorn this donkey, en route to market. . . . Coffee is the 


igricultural crop, while cacao, sugar cane, corn, cotton, wheat, rice, oats, 
, tobacco, bananas, and various fruits and vegetables are produced. 
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A Venezuelan ox-team farm scene. .. . A recent back-to-the-land 


BELOW: Cakes of balata rubber awaiting river shipment to Ciudgd Bolivar for 
ement may assure the nation of an adequate supply of home-grown food. 


export. The industry is staging a comeback after a depression of 25 years. 
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Says David E. Grant 


HE _all-impor- 

tant problem 

of assuring a 
leading position 
for American in- 
ternational air 
transport in the 
postwar world is 
one of adequately 
meeting competi- 
tion by foreign- 
flag operators in 
territory which is 
not that of the 
United States, nor 
subject to its jurisdiction. 

The problem, therefore, cannot 
be interpreted, much less resolved, 
in terms of the history and the 
traditions of the development of 
the transportation industry with- 
in the virgin territory of the 
United States, during the romantic 
days of the pioneering of its great 





GRANT .. . Pan- 
American Airways 
System foreign 
counsel since °'32; 
lecturer at the 
New York “U” 
Law School; mem- 
ber, Pan American 
Union commission 
of legal experts. 


West. When American air trans- 
port engages to compete with 
other nations among other na- 


tions, it must adapt itself to the 
medium in which it operates and 
utilize the devices and methods 
characteristic of that medium. 
Americans can no more hope to re- 
duce the international field to the 
traditions and usages they have 
developed in their own country 
than they can impose upon others 
the American way of life, with its 
rugged individualism, its “shoe- 
string” beginnings of great busi- 
ness enterprises, or its “hot dogs.” 

For a period of nearly 15 years 
before the outbreak of the present 
World War, every foreign nation 
interested in the development of 
international air lines utilized the 
device of a single-instrument op- 
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For Aviation, Shall the U. S. Adopt 


The ‘One Chasen Instrument’ Policy? 


. » . considering an international body to determine 
routes and control competition and operations. 

This debate-of-the-month airs a related problem. 
Shall America's foreign air traffic be channelled 
through “one chosen instrument” or shall it be thrown 
open to competition of all U. S. air lines?—Editors. 


It took centuries for nations to agree on rules gov- 
erning passage of ships from port to port. But what 
of that newest form of transport, the airplane? It 
flies over land as easily as it does the ocean. 

Experts of 51 nations conferred in Chicago during 
November, pondering questions the airplane creates 





erating company. Great Britain 
had its Imperial Airways; Ger- 
many, its Lufthansa; France, its 
Air France; The Netherlands, its 
K.L.M.; and Italy, its L.A.T.J.—to 
mention the leading international 
operators. These companies were 
not only Government supported, 
but Government owned. Into 
them were poured generous sub- 
sidies by the respective nations, 
subsidies which, in many cases, 
were far greater than any similar 
assistance given by the American 
Government to its then incipient, 
privately owned, international 
system. 

Perhaps the basic reason for 
this array of Government-owned 
and Government-supported inter- 
national air-transport systems was 
that the foreign international air 
lines, especially those of Germany 
and Italy, were not conceived of, 
or run, primarily as commercial 
enterprises. Their function, to a 
great extent, was the promotion of 
trade and commerce, and the cre- 
ation of goodwill, for the countries 
which owned and financed them. 
In this respect, the American in- 
ternational company differed radi- 
cally from the others. From the 
beginning it was organized and 
managed as a business enterprise, 
with the objective of becoming 
self-supporting and economically 
self-sufficient at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

This difference in conception of 
the function of international air 


lines between the foreign and 
American systems will explain 
some curious developments in 


Latin America during the years 
before World War II. For ex- 
ample, it will explain why, if a 
$15,000 passenger station were 
considered ample by the American 
company for the traffic needs of a 
small town in Northern Brazil, the 














German company would erect one 
costing $40,000, because such a 
gesture would result in a more 
imposing structure, bring more 
money into the town, and create 
widespread goodwill in the neigh- 


borhood. It will also explain why 
the German and Italian and, to 
some extent, the Dutch companies 
were at one time so generous with 
free passes, courtesy flights, and 
special planes for the accommoda- 
tion of local officials or their fam- 
ilies. It is the difference between 
spending for direct business re- 
turns and spending for advertis- 
ing effect in ways remote and un- 
related to the enterprise in hand. 

In the postwar world, if other 
nations seeking leading positions 
in the international air-transport 
field should continue with the 
single-instrument devices they 
utilized in the prewar era, then 
the United States can compete 
successfully only with a similar 
device. It cannot compete by de- 
liberately dividing the effective- 
ness of its competitive medium in- 
to a great number of weaker, less 
extensive, and far less experienced 
individual operators. Even assum- 
ing that, in time, international 
competitive lines, and competitors 
of the same nationality, will util- 
ize the same airports and the same 
air-navigation facilities, main- 
tained, possibly, by the Govern- 
ments of the several nations in the 
international air lanes, neverthe- 
less, there will still be a great 
amount of duplication in equip- 
ment, in clerical staffs, in mainte- 
nance crews, and, generally, in 
ground personnel. 

Duplication in air transport sig- 
nifies waste, as it does in any other 
industry. With American taxpay- 
ers facing the prospect of heavy 
burdens for themselves, their chil- 
dren, and their grandchildren to 
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pay off the colossal costs of the 
present war, it would seem the 
essence of justice to reduce to the 
minimum unnecessary waste in 
the form of multiple subsidies to 
American-flag international air 
lines. Indeed, the burdens of this 
war on all the peoples of the world 
may force upon them the positive 
attitude of refusing to tolerate 
waste in any form, and of impos- 
ing rigid economy as the norm for 
postwar Government-supported 
enterprises. 

The advocates of the single-in- 
strument policy are accused at 
times of seeking monopoly for 
their own benefit and of being an- 
imated by the greed so often as- 
cribed to big business. Legalists, 
ignorant of the antecedents of in- 
ternational air transport, talk 
about the Sherman Act and labor 
the dangers of restraint of trade: 
As a matter of fact, there is no 






the benefits 
internation- 


line operators fre 
and possible profit 
al operations. 

The single-instrument company 
is conceived of as a partnership in 
which all the established Ameri- 
can air lines would have a share, 
both capital-wise and manage- 
ment-wise. To the success of the 
enterprise, meaning its successful 
competition with foreign interests, 
they would lend their experience 
and they would adjust their own 
operations no less effectively, to 
say the least, than they could if 
each one of them undertook the 
costs, the responsibilities, and the 
hazards of their own individual 
operations extended to the foreign 
field 

The legalists, who are alarmed 
over antitrust laws of long stand- 
ing, applicable to intra-American 
commerce, and over the dire perils 
of restraint of free trade, might be 
reminded that these norms have 
never been respected in the inter- 
national field—at least, for foreign 
competitors in that field with 
American interests. Wise as such 
precepts may be, the United 
States can only play the interna- 
tional game with such rules as 
govern it, or stay out of it if the 
rules displease. Moreover, no doc- 
trine is stronger than the reasons 
for which it was created or which 
keep it alive. The philosophy be- 
hind these laws in the United 
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States does not yet apply to trade 
and commerce in the community 
of nations, nor will it until the 
same conceptions hold for that 
community as are sustained for 
the wholly American federation of 
States. 

When rugged individualists 
founded their enterprises in vir- 
gin American territory, and when 
transportation was developing to 
serve the citizens of the one coun- 
try, the competitive struggle re- 
dounded to the benefit of the peo- 
ple. The American public paid the 
bill, but ¢he American public 
reaped thé benefits; and, indeed, 
competition gave to it better 
transportation services, as later it 
gave better automobiles, radios, 
and refrigerators. But all this 
was “within the family.” 

In the international field, unless 
the American operators are to be 
restricted to carriage of their own 
citizens, the merry dance of com- 
petition will redound in large 
measure to the benefit not of 
American citizens, but of the for- 
eign public and of foreign Govern- 
ments. There is, of course, noth- 
ing wrong with the ideal of better 
service, not only to Americans, 
but to the citizens of any country. 
But is it justice that the ideal 
should be realized at the expense 
of American taxpayers alone, es- 
pecially when other Governments 
are utilizing methods which re- 
duce their own burden to the 
minimum? 


Says Alexander B. Royce 


TRIPPED of 
technicalities 
and confusing 

phrases, the issue 
confronting 
Americans when 
they face their 
future in interna- 
tional air trans- 





ROYCE .. . Chair- : ’ 

man, Air Lines portation is clear 
Committee for . 

U. S. Air Policy and well defined. 


(representing 17 .. . 
companies); ex- it boils down to 


chairman (1943), sha _ . 
Noth Africas hether or not we 
Economic Board, want to scrap the 
State Department. j 
progressive, com- 
petitive system which gave Amer- 
ica its unsurpassed aviation in- 
dustry and adopt a monopolistic 
foreign system which has yet to 


prove that it is a match for Amer 
ican ingenuity and enterprise 

It is an issue involving diamet 
rically opposed philosophies of 
government and of national econ 
omy. On the one hand are the 
pioneers who, through initiative, 
faith, and hard work, Amilt up 
America’s great system of domes 
tic air lines. On_the other are the 
proponents of monopoly, the ad- 
vocates of a single “chosen instru- 
ment” company into which would 
be merged all international air- 
line operations. 

The 17 United States carriers 
which constitute the Air Lines 
Committee for United States Air 
Policy are opposed to any change 
which would force upon the Amer- 
ican people a monopolistic system 
of international air transportation. 
Sugh’‘a system is not only unneces- 
sary, but would fail to provide the 

st efficient guaranty of Ameri- 
cas national security or the me- 
dium for profitable development 
of its foreign trade. 

Let’s look at the facts. 

Fact number one is that the 
United States already has a well- 
established, well-documented pol- 
icy for both domestic and inter- 
national air transportation. As 
far back as 1938, the Congress, af- 
ter extensive study and public 
hearings, adopted broad, §far- 
reaching legislation which antici- 
pated today’s expanding interest 
in international affairs. 

Section Two of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, declaring the 
policy of the Congress, states that 
the Civil Aeronautics’ Board 
(charged with carrying out the 
Act and its policy) shall “consider 
the following, among other things, 
as being in the public interest, and 
in accordance with the public con- 
venience and necessity ... (d) 
competition to the extent neces- 
sary to assure the sound develop- 
ment of an air transportation sys- 
tem properly adapted to the needs 
of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the 
Postal Service, and of the national 
defense.” 

In other words, the United 
States has a national policy—and 
a good one—covering its partici- 
pation in postwar air commerce 
throughout the world. Under the 
Act, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has full regulatory powers over 
interstate, territorial, and interna- 
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tional air transportation. And it 
is constantly exercising these pow- 
ers in the best interests of the 
nation. It is no longer novel for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
pass upon applications for inter- 
national air routes or to fix rates 
of mail pay on such routes. It has 
passed on many applications in- 
volving United States carriers 
who fly over-ocean routes and air 
lanes leading to nations bordering 
on the continental United States. 

There is no need for a change in 
the law. More important, at- 
tempts at this time to change the 
law might cause serious delay in 
the establishment of American 
postwar international air routes. 

Fact number two is that regu- 
lated competition, the kind now 
existing under Congressional pol- 
icy administered by the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board is in the public in- 
terest in time of peace and in the 
national interest in promoting ade- 
quate defense measures. 

The same cannot be said for 
monopolistic “chosen instru- 
ments.” The record of America’s 
domestic air lines in reaching out 
to serve every major city in the 
vast country is too well known to 
require elaborate documentation. 
In contrast, consider the prewar 
service performed by Air France, 
a typical “chosen instrument.” 
This monopolistic company, for 
example, failed completely to 
serve such important French cit- 
ies as Nice, about the size of Oma- 
ha; Lille, larger than Dayton, 
Hartford, or Fort Worth; and Le 
Havre. And because Air France 
failed to develop the type of net- 
work operations in use in the 
United States, travellers from 
Bordeaux to Lyon, about 275 
miles, had to go by way of Paris, 
almost doubling the route mileage. 

The war performance of the do- 
mestic air lines is one of the great 
stories of American industry. 
When the Japanese struck at 
Pearl Harbor, the Army and Navy 
turned to the domestic air lines. 
And these lines came through. To- 
day they are providing on a global 
scale the same experience and 
know-how which was developed 
under aggressive but regulated 
competition for United States 
peacetime passengers and mail 
contracts. 

Fact number three is that a 
“chosen instrument’—whether a 
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single company or what is called 
a “community company”—is a 
monopoly. It would represent the 
first step toward the type of Eur- 
opean cartel Americans have la- 
bored so long to avoid. Here is 
what Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull had to say about the “chosen 
instrument” policy in his letter of 
August 12, 1944, to Senator Josiah 
W. Bailey, Commerce Committee 
chairman: 

The experience of most other coun- 
tries which have adopted the monop- 
oly or so-called “chosen instrument 
policy,” either intentionally or by sheer 
force of gravity, led to a Government- 
owned system or else to a system so 
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completely Government controlled as 
to have all the qualities of Government 
ownership. 

In the cases of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Germany, Swe- 
den, and Japan, the air lines started 
out as private ventures, but were sub- 
sequently taken over by the State. The 
regularity of this tendency suggests 
that determination to accept or reject 
the “chosen instrument” theory might 
well turn upon whether it were de- 
sired to accept or reject the probabil- 
ity of Government ownership, or of 
Government control tantamount to it. 

Fact number four is that the 
“chosen instrument” policy would 
not stimulate the development of 
technical improvements in the 
public and national interest. The 
impressive contributions made in 
the development of air transporta- 
tion by aircraft and accessory 
manufacturers came as a result of 
vigorous competition—competi- 
tion among the manufacturers for 
the business of the carriers, who, 
in turn, compete with one another 
in the struggle to be the first in 
the adoption of new equipment 
and techniques. 

Fact number five is that the 
“chosen instrument” policy would, 
in effect, exclude new American 





pioneers from the field of inter- 
national air transportation. As 
Attorney General Francis Biddle 
has pointed out, the “community 
company” proposed in the McCar- 
ran Bill introduced last March and 
supported by advocates of monop- 
oly “would receive financial and 
other support from the Govern- 
ment to an extent likely to exclude 
competition.” These provisions, 
the Attorney General added, in- 
volve a fundamental question of 
legislative policy in which the De- 
partment of Justice is directly in- 
terested because of its responsibil- 
ity for enforcement of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. 

Fact number six, which re- 
quires constant reiteration if the 
issue at stake is to be decided by 
informed public and legislative 
opinion, is that the “anticartel” 
domestic air lines—the companies 
represented in the Air Lines Com- 
mittee for United States Air Pol- 
icy—don’t all want to fly the same 
routes. They ask only for the 
opportunity to apply individually 
for certification to operate in the 
public interest, subject to the su- 
pervision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The idea that 17 domes- 
tic air lines want to fly the New 
York-London route, for example, 
is ridiculous. The domestic car- 
riers know that. So does the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

What the domestic air lines seek 
is simply the logical application in 
the international field of the exist- 
ing air transportation policy of 
regulated competition which has 
proved so successful in the U.S.A. 

The companies comprising the 
Air Lines Committee ask for no 
special favors. At the same time 
they do not want to see special 
favors accorded to others. They 
do not want to see the McCarran 
Bill become the law of the land 
because it would mean that mo- 
nopoly would become the law of 
the land. It would mean putting 
shackling controls on the legiti- 
mate, competitive enterprise that 
is so distinctly American and so 
conspicuously successful. 

Do Americans want to start a 
monopoly in international air 
transportation? When they know 
the facts, I am convinced their an- 
swer will be ringing and emphat- 
ic. It will be: “No! Let’s keep 
the best international air policy, 
the one we now have!” 
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fo One Works Just for Money 


By Lord Londonderry, K. G. 


U.. WORK?” The result of 


the war and the subsequent wel- 
fare of millions depend upon the 
answer to this potent question. 

Without thinking very deeply, 
most of us would be inclined to 
reply unhesitatingly: “To earn 
money, of course!”’ But this is en- 
tirely erroneous. No one works 
for money, but for what money 
will buy—food, clothing, pleasure. 
Neither a five-pound note nor a 
shilling would be of any use if we 
could not obtain in exchange for 
it those things which will satisfy 
our daily needs. 

This fact is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated, yet it is fundamental. 
We cannot live without work, and 
as it is the laudable desire of most 
people to attain a far higher stand- 
ard of living, it can only come 
through harder and more intelli- 
gent work by all classes. I say 
“all classes” deliberately, for suc- 
cessful industry is a codperative 
effort, and if one department 
slacks or is unintelligent, the 
whole effort of the nation suffers. 

When people save money out of 
earnings, it is generally for what 
they can get in exchange for their 
savings at some future date. One 
often hears the young artisan say 
he is “saving up to get married.” 
This means he is working harder 
to earn more money which he 
hopes to spend in exchange for a 
home. 

War savings are on the same 
footing. We are all putting as 
much as we can into war savings 
in exchange for a happier and 
more prosperous land when war 
is over and we can rebuild our 
cities and replan our industrial ac- 
tivities. 

The teaching that work is an 
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affliction must be dispelled. It is 
nothing of the sort. Our homes, 
food, clothing, pleasure, and all 
the social and domestic conven- 
iences we enjoy are the result of 
work. Without them our affliction 
would be great indeed. Success 
is the result of hard work, and 
those who have succeeded must 
have thought it anything but an 
affliction, or they would have 
failed. 

The assertion that work is an 
affliction fills the mind of the 
worker with economic poison. 
This idea will not produce the 
money necessary to win the war 
nor to buy the things with which 
to carry on life, nor future free- 
dom, happiness, and prosperity 
which will be ours with victory. 
We still have in our midst a num- 
ber of disgruntled extremists in 
thought and purpose, who believe 
and preach work to be an afflic- 
tion, and attempt to cause indus- 
trial unrest, but who would very 
soon revolt if the farmer, the 
baker, the tailor, the railwayman, 
the printer, the doctor, refused to 
work for them! 

Work, of all kinds, is the foun- 
dation of a normal, healthy state 
of mankind. Real happiness 
comes only where there is work, 
our own in conjunction with that 
of others. We must work to live 
at all; and even if the element of 
wages had no existence, we should 
have to work just as hard for the 
goal of satisfaction and happiness 
in life. 

Today we are all working in one 
way or another, in factory or 
fighting service, in exchange for 
victory; therefore, as work is es- 
sential to the final success of our 
total war effort, it is vitally neces- 


Nor do we fight for victory alone —rather for 
opportunities for richer living that it can bring. 


sary that it should be done in co- 
Operation and in complete har- 
mony. Unrest in the munitions 
industry would be unpatriotic. 
We cannot allow extremists to put 
a brake on the wheels of produc- 
tion. If the extremist teaching 
were to flourish, our splendid 
fighting services would be let 
down, and the higher wages, 
greater security of employment, 
and better social conditions to 
which the worker has a right 
would never materialize. 

The whole matter is one of the 
correct attitude toward work. 
Done in the spirit of its being an 
affliction, our work must always 
be our worst, and cannot be of any 
national advantage. In war, as in 
peace, it is not a question of 
money. If the gold mines of the 
world petered out tomorrow, we 
should still have to work, serving 
others by what we produce as they 
serve us. The miner hews coal 
that the baker might make into 
bread what the farmer has grown, 
gold being merely a means of ex- 
change by which the miner, the 
baker, and the farmer can buy 
each other's services. 


Workine to win the war has 


a far greater value than a cash 
one. The goods we shall get in 
exchange for our work, whatever 
that may be, are freedom from ag- 
gression, from brute force, from 
lies, from bad faith, from slavery 
and persecution. We work in ex- 
change for complete democratic 
freedom, for economic security 
and reasonable prosperity, and for 
the absolute right to lead our lives 
as we will in codperation with 
other friendly nations. These are 
the wages of war work 
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WINDWAGON SMITH and his oxless wagon 
—from Walter Blair's Tall Tale America, a 
new legendary history of humorous heroes 


F.. ME as a child the best part of 
Christmas wasn’t the candle-lit tree, or 
even the candy and popcorn. My great- 
est thrill each Christmas came in un- 
wrapping the heavy, rectangular pack- 
age that invariably—w hatever 
might be lacking—I found among my 
presents: a book for Christmas. 

I’ve never outgrown the feeling that 
books are good Christmas gifts, and they 
seem to have a special rightness for this 
wartime Christmas of 1944. In this 
Christmas issue of our department I 
want to suggest—for a wide variety of 
ages and individual tastes and interests 
—some of the interesting and worth- 
while possibilities for Christmas giving 
among the new books of the Fall. 

Let’s start with the little folks. Books 
for children seem to be more numerous 
and more attractive than ever before. I 
marvel at the reso’i~cefulness that has 
made their attractive covers and abund- 
ant illustrations possible in the face of 
wartime manufacturing difficulties. But 
I am glad we have them, for I think 
children are entitled to the best in 


books, both in form and in substance 
* . > 


else 


Very small people will have fun with 
Chuggety-Chug, by Lucile Pannell and 
Ralph Henry. It’s a toy train in book 
form, extremely pleasing in color and 
drawing, and certainly ingenious. For 
those a little older, attractive Christmas 
choices, to me, are The Dragon Fish, 
by Pearl S. Buck, a beautifully written 
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A survey of recent works for youngsters and oldsters to 
read during the holiday season, and on through the year. 


story of China with real drama and 
meaning for the child of 6 to 10, and 
Jeeps, A Dog for Defense, by Sylvestre 
C. Watkins, a story of a war dog which 
children will thoroughly enjoy. The 
old-time rebus book which I remember 
pleasantly from my own childhood 
turns up in bright modern clothes in 
Frances Frost’s American Caravan, the 
rhymed family pilgrimage 
through the 48 States. 

Two books about Latin America are 
exam- 


story of a 


outstanding among those I’ve 
ined in the 9-12 age group. Stories from 
the Americas, edited by Frank Menius, 
is a collection of the stories most en- 
joyed by the children of 20 Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. The stories will be en- 
joyed by North American children too, 
and their enjoyment will have the added 
value of growth in understanding and 
interest toward other Americans. Ad- 
mirable in this same good way is Chris- 
tine von Hagen’s The Forgotten Finca. 
with this 
coffee plantation 


I personally read pleasure 
well-told story of a 
and a Panamanian girl and boy. 

Geography is exchanged for history 
in The Good Ship Red Lily, a story of 
17th Century English children  kid- 
napped by their rich anti-Puritan rela- 
tives just as their parents are about to 
seek religious freedom in America. 
Both this book and The Forgotten Finca 
have more validity in characterization 
than is usual in books for children. 
Another good choice for readers of 8 
to 12, in the historical field, is Clara 
Ingram Judson’s They Came from Scot- 
land, a record of important American 
backgrounds in story form which is in- 
formative as well as entertaining. 

* * * 

I have personally enjoyed a book 
which I suppose is primarily intended 
for girls up to the age of 10 or 12: 
Lois Lenski’s Puritan Adventure. This 
is a story about children in Puritan 
New England in the first years of the 
settlements, pleasantly told with humor 
and lively incident, and charmingly il- 
lustrated. It is purely fictional, but is 
soundly based on contemporary records 
and the work of the best modern his- 
torians. It gives a good picture of the 
conflict between the more rigorous Puri- 
tan view, which outlawed Christmas 
festivities as worldly, and the inclina- 
tions of the ordinary men and women, 

AN INCIDENT in the life of Sad Sack, 


soldier, related by his creator, Ser- 
geant George Baker, in The Sad Sack. 


especially the children, of the colony 

It is right that American history holds 
a large place in the subject matter of 
current books for young readers. From 
the war comes special interest for the 
biography of General Winfield Scott, 
whose colorful career in the United 
States Army stretched from the War of 
1812 to the Civil War. Laura Long has 
used Scott’s Army nickname, Fuss 'n 
Feathers, as title for her life (written 
for readers of high-school age up) of 
the man who trained both Lee and Grant 
and might rightly be called the father 
of the United States Army. 

* - * 

An outstanding book of the Fall in the 
field of American history, to my taste, is 
one which will be equally enjoyed by 
readers of grammar-school age and by 
their parents and grandparents. That’s 
a claim sometimes made falsely, but in 
the case of Walter Blair’s Tall Tale 
America it’s literally true. 

Mr. Blair has hit upon the happy idea 
of telling the story of America, not in 
the usual terms of generals and Presi- 
dents, of wars and treaties and political 
campaigns, but in terms of the humor- 
ous heroes—half or wholly legendary— 
that Americans have invented and loved 
all through their history. So we have 
the stories of Captain Stormalong and 
Mike Fink, of Davy Crockett and Johnny 
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Appleseed, of Windwagon Smith and 
Paul Bunyan, of Pecos Bill and John 
Henry and all the rest 

Mr. Blair has told these stories in the 
American vernacular, in a homely, salty 
style that is like real talk and doesn’t 
lack force or dignity at the right times. 
This is a book of a really new kind, and 
an extremely good one. I predict that 
if anyone in the family gets it for Christ- 
mas, it will be pretty well passed around. 

* * * 

Special appeal for today, based on war 
interest, is found strongly also in Storm 
Canvas, a spirited story of a boy’s ex- 
perience in the American Navy in the 
War of 1812. Firmly written and bril- 
liantly illustrated by Armstrong Sperry, 
this book will be a real reading adven- 
ture for boys of 12 on. Jeannette El- 
ton’s fictional biography of Roger Wil- 
liams for young readers, Lone Journey, 
is so well told and so sound in spirit and 
detail that I found it well worth read- 
ing clear through. To my mind, Roger 
Williams was the first real American. 
I hope that many young Americans of 
today, of grammar- and high-school age, 
will read this fine story of his life. 

* > * 

Direct reflection of the war is natur- 

ally present in many of the new books 
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“A REAL READING adventure for boys of 12 on,” is Professor Fredericks’ view of Storm 
Canvas, spirited story of the War of 1812, written and illustrated by Armstrong Sperry. 


for young readers. I recommend for 
boys from grammar school up and also 
their fathers American Tanks and Tank 
Destroyers, by Elizabeth Mallett Conger. 
This book gives the history of the de- 
velopment of various types of tanks and 
other vehicles of war—including the 
jeep and the peep—with many good ac- 
tion photographs and concrete incidents 
of the actual use of the machines in 
war. It’s highly informative and highly 
interesting. 
* * * 

The book I have personally enjoyed 
most of all those for young people which 
I have been reading is The Red Tractor, 
by Paul Corey. This is the story of a 
year in the life of an Iowa farm family, 
centering in the point of view of the 
older son, just out of high school and 
undertaking his share of responsibility 
for the farm for the first time. It is 
wholly accurate in all details of farm 
life, and it enters into the actual proc- 
esses of plowing and threshing, of run- 
ning a tractor and caring for stock, 
much more fully than do most so-called 
farm stories for young readers, many 
of which appear to have been written by 
people who knew little and cared less 
about real farming. The story is full of 
action and conflict. The characters are 
especially good, truly rounded and alive, 
very different from the wooden and con- 
ventional figures too common in books 
for young readers. 

The Red Tractor is a truly fine book, 
an admirable Christmas choice for any 
young reader who either knows or 
would like to know what modern Amer- 
ican farm life is really like. 

¥ * * 

Stephen W. Meader’s The Long Trains 
Roll is another first-rate story for boys 
of high-school age—railroading up-to- 
date. John R. Tunis’s Yea! Wildcats is 
a fast-moving but worth-while story of 
high-school basketball. 


* * * 


I’m far from thinking that children 


and young people should be the only 
ones to get books at Christmas. I want 
to suggest also books for older readers 
of a variety of special tastes. Let’s sup- 
pose, for example, that you’re a Rotari- 
an’s wife who wants to give her husband 
a book for Christmas, and that he’s an 
“outdoors” man in tastes or hobby. Here 
are three suggestions. If he likes to 
hunt, and emphatically if he’s a nut 
about guns, he would be pretty sure to 
like The American Rifle for Hunting and 
Target Shooting, by C. E. Hagie. It’s 
a fairly technical history of American 
rifles and survey of present and future 
possibilities for the sportsman in this 
field. If he’s a fisherman, give him John 
Alden Knight's Field Book of Fresh- 
Water Angling, with its detailed chap- 
ters on rods, reels, lines, lures, and flies. 
If his interest in the out-of-doors is less 
in sport than in watching live creatures 
and coming to know them, he'll enjoy 
Sam Campbell's Too Much Salt and Pep- 
per, with its amusing and enthusiastic 
stories of forest dwellers and experi- 
ences. Sam Campbell, you may recall, 
is a member of the Rotary Club of Three 
Lakes, Wisconsin. 
* + * 

For the man or woman who enjoys 
literary history when it is well written, 
Van Wyck Brooks’ The World of Wash- 
ington Irving will be a fine choice. It’s 
an appreciative, leisurely visit to the 
American literary world of a century 
and more ago. For broader historical 
perspective—the vast panorama of the 
Roman world which lives today in so 
many of our institutions and ideas— 
Will Durant’s Caesar and Christ is a 
worthy choice. The man who likes in 
formation in the general field of science 
will welcome Your Servant the Mole 
cule, by Walter S. Landis, a book about 
the part played by chemistry in the 
modern world. Harlan Hatcher's finely 
written and well illustrated The Great 
Lakes is a first choice among new in- 
formative books [Continued on page 55] 
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I AUSTRALIA, IT’S CALLE 


Because veterans of World War I are fulfilling 


a trust in helping families of fallen comrades. 


By Major W. Sheldon 


Australian Imperial Forces, Retired 


TORCH is the symbol 
Australian youths be 
these 


FLAMING 
of life to 50,000 
cause a Canadian 
words: 


soldier wrote 


falling hands we throu 


hold it 


To you from 


The torch. Be 

Colonel 
action in 
spiration lives on in 
which for 21 


yours to high! 


McCrae was 
1918, 


“Legacy.” It 


killed in 


but his in 


John 
Flanders in 
is an 
organization years has 
been fathering dependents of those w 
their 
started 
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country. 
in the 
in the Australian Imperial 
Forces, Major General Sir John Galli- 
brand, K.C.M.G. He felt that the 
radeship Australia’s sons had Known in 
battle and the traditions for which they 
fought should be perpetuated. The 
movement launched in 1923 at 
Melbourne by 
eral, S. G. Savige, 
name. 

Legacy, it was agreed, implied trust— 
the trust “to carry on” bequeathed by 
those who did not return to comrades 
who did. All ex-servicemen, 
less of rank or creed, 
membership. But soon it bec 
parent that the great opportunity 
the great trust—lay in caring for 
dependents of the comrades who had 
died in service. 

Now Legacy has 19 very active Clubs 
Australia. Each member 
—a legatee, he is called—has at 
one family allotted to him. His 
task is to win the confidence and re- 
spect of the widow and the 
As a friendly, personal relation is es- 
tablished, often hitherto 
needs come to light, and they 
in no way financial. 

It may be a need for 
ample, or the simple interest of an adult 
man in the personal problems of a boy 
developing through adolescence to 
young manhood. Many a legatee 
come to be a father in all but fact to the 
son of a buddy who sleeps in Flanders 
Fields or other cemeteries where repose 
Australia’s honored dead of those yet 
remembered years, 1914-18. 

Financial aid is often the great need 
At its own expense, Legacy provides 
medical examinations for child 
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It all 
loved leader 


mind of a well 
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Captain, 
who supplied 


now Major Gen 
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regard 
were eligible to 
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the 


scattered over 
least 
first 


children. 


unsuspected 
may be 
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and, where necessary, pays doctors’ and 
Also, it equips children 
with schoolbooks and with clothing, if 
these children later 
enter technical schools, again with Leg- 
Where 
these young wards go directly to 


dentists’ fees. 


needed Some of 


acy help circumstances war- 
rant, 
the 


tained 


university, and several have ob- 


degrees there. 


In many instances, however, the 
of such children may seriously 


if they 


mothe 


need the wages they could earn 


were to leave school at 14. In such case 
Legacy helps financially to make up for 
income. 

Legacy that 


their 


her loss of 
its wards 
part in the 
that it has, 

provided 


So anxious is 
learn social 
life of the 


number of 


to play 
community in a 
instances, new 
furniture to improve the atmosphere 
Boys and 
their 


thus 


unattractive homes. 
entertain 
homes now 


of poor, 


girls 
young friends in their 


who could not 
enjoy the pleasure of doing so. 

Each family under Legacy’s attention 
is encouraged to join a Friendly Society 
health, medical 
accounts. If necessary, 

Society fees. Weekly 
physical, mental, 
and organized sports 
carry these 


which, aiding lessens 


and chemist 
Legacy meets 


classes advance and 


welfare, 
camps 


cultural 
and annual gains 
further. 

The help and the supervision Legacy 
is able to supply are often superior to 
that which these families would have 
received had the father lived. There 
community service in Aus- 
than this. One thing is certain: 
whatever the circumstances, the fami- 
deceased soldiers have as much 


is no finer 


tralia 


lies of 
opportunity as those more favored. 
Appeals for funds have been re- 
strained, for a belief exists in Legacy 
that for any work directed to the wel- 
fare of man, the money will come some- 


how. Right from the inception, when 
there existed little money but abundant 
faith, the work has gone on. Money 
comes from unexpected sources, but it 


always comes. One branch of Legacy 
alone now expends £5,000 a year on 
educational assistance to children. All 


donations subscribed for the benefit of 
the children are expended on them. All 
administrative costs, I may add, are met 
by members’ subscriptions. 

In 20 years Legacy has quietly grown, 
unassisted by any advertisement other 
than its own results. It has given a 
helping hand to more than 20,000 fami- 
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In Flanders Fields 


By 


Lieutenant Colonel 


John D. McCrae 





In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 


In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch. Be yours to hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies 9/0 
In Flanders fields. 


(Written during the second battle of Ypres, Apr 
1915. The author, whose home was in Montreal, Qued 
pat was killed on duty in Flanders, January 28 
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many efforts of importance, but none, 
it may be claimed, with greater possi- 
bilities than “Heritage.” A new move- 
ment, Heritage aims to insure that no 
child shall lose his opportunity in life 
through the death of his father at war. 

Inaugurated a little more than two 
years ago, the movement is now firmly 
established in every important city and 
district in New Zealand, and, last Sum- 
mer, held its first conference as a na- 
tional body. Heritage grew out of an 
address to the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of Wellington in which the speak- 
er (Dr. O. C. Mazengarb, a lawyer) 
forecast the need of such an association. 

Challenged, the Junior Chamber set 
up an advisory committee of ten citi- 
zens, five of them Rotarians, to investi- 
gate the need. The first branch of 
Heritage resulted. Though the objects 
of the new society were similar to those 
of Legacy in Australia, Heritage was 
to differ in that it should have the 
active support of all sections of the com- 
munity. 

An “executive” of 11 men was then 
set up, seven being Rotarians; Heri- 
tage was incorporated; and the “exec- 
utive” set its hand to the formation 
of branches, a task undertaken for it in 
many districts by Rotary Clubs—a serv- 
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a in New Zealand has assisted 


EALAND, IT IS Heritage 


By J. M. A. Ilott 


Second Vice-President, Rotary 
International; Wellington, New Zealand 


ice for which Rotary in New Zealand 
has won grateful thanks. 

Heritage has four classes of member- 
ship: (1) the sponsor member who 
undertakes to “sponsor” a boy; (2) the 
general member who assists by paying 
an annual subscription or offering spe- 
cialist services; (3) firms which help by 
paying the annual subscription or by 
donation; (4) “executive” and commit- 
tee members who are elected annually. 

The names of children who are eli- 
gible for help—children of soldiers and 
merchant mariners who have lost their 
lives in the service of their country— 
are obtained from Government authort- 
ties. Heritage then sends its booklet 
to the mother asking whether she will 
receive representatives of the organiza- 
tion. If she agrees, two members of the 
visiting committee call on her, offering 
her help and obtaining information 
which will aid in selecting a sponsor. 
The “executive,” with the mother’s ap- 
proval, appoints sponsors for all boys 
over 5 years of age. No, Heritage does 
not overlook daughters, but feels that, 
except in special cases, a mother is bet- 
ter able to supervise them than any- 
one else. 

Great care goes into selection of the 
boy’s sponsor. Age is a factor. Obvi- 
ously, it would be unwise to place an 
elderly man in charge of a very young 
boy. Religious affiliations are also 
matched. If the boy has developed 
interest in a particular trade, a spon- 
sor who has specific knowledge of it is 
chosen. Living near the boy, the spon- 
sor keeps in touch with him throughout 
his career, sees his headmaster fre- 
quently, goes over his school records, 
and reports to the local Heritage com- 
mittee on his progress. As far as pos- 
sible, the sponsor aims to establish the 
same association as would have existed 
between father and son. 

Heritage makes it clear to all it 
reaches that it is not a charity organi- 
zation, that it does not promise any 
financial assistance. Yet funds are made 
available for every possible need— 
holidays, health, sport, tuition in 
music, painting, hobbies, or any of the 
arts. 

If the mother so desires, the boy will 
be sent to a camp during the holiday 
season. At the Christmas season and 





on birthdays, he receives suitable gifts 
accompanied by a message from Heri 
tage. These not only help to make up 
for the gifts that will not be coming 
from his father, but also secure the 
goodwill of both child and mother and 
encourage them to look to Heritage 
for guidance in any future crisis 

Specialist physicians and surgeons 
and a number of dentists have volun 
teered their free services to Heritage 
A committee of specialists in educa 
tion counsels with headmasters and 
sponsors Boys and girls who have 
outstanding ability. but who lack means 
to continue in high school, university. 
or other academy will receive help 

Vocational guidance will be available 
from the sponsors and from the voca 
tional and education committee. Many 
successful business and professional 
men have azreed to cooperate. The 
head of one large city firm has asked 
Heritage to nominate a boy for whom 
he will find a position on his staff. That 
boy is assured active help throughout 
his life—and an ultimate opportunity 
to serve on the directorship of the firm 

Heritage works frequently, too, with 
the boy who has entered a trade for 
which he is ill suited, and with the boy 
who is making no progress because of 
a physical disability unknown to him 
until medical exa nation by Heritage 
discloses it. 

How is the movement financed? By 
an annual subscription each member 
pays to his local branch The Nation 
al Council of Heritage obtains its funds 
by a levy, based on membership. on 
its branches Many unsolicited gifts 
some even from England and the United 
States, have cheered us greatly Non 
political and nonsectarian, Heritage has 
as its patron New Zealand’s Governor 
General, Sir Cyril Newall. The Honor 
able. Mr. Justice Smith, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, is its president. Its 
vice-presidents are the Prime Minister, 
the national president of the Returned 
Servicemen’s Association, and the Chiefs 
of Staff of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

The work of Heritage must go on, it 
is recognized, until the youngest child 
of the present war generation has been 
launched in life—20 or 25 years or 
longer. Boys, we know, are our great- 
est asset; whatever contributes to their 
welfare contributes to the future of New 
Zealand. Heritage is New Zealand's 
memorial of gratitude to the fallen and 
its legacy of duty to the fatherless. 
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IN THE courtyard of “the old and tired, yet still proud” Hotel du Commerce, the Rotary Club of Kunming poses for the author's camera. 





By Fred B. Barton 


American War Correspondent 


KUNMING, CHINA 


N ORDINARY times you would not 
be visiting Kunming, China. The sight- 
seeing trips usually show you _ the 
coastal cities and towns. But now tha 
the Japanese control the seaports of 
China, any goods of war and any mili 
tarily important visitors entering China 
must make the journey by air. So you 
fly over “the Hump,” 
ridge of the Himalayas separating the 
tea plantations of Assam in India from 
the rice paddies of China, and come to 
Kunming. 

In your hotel room you see a sign 


which is a sizable 


over a wash basin having two faucets, 
one containing precious boiled wate 
that is safe to drink, the other wate 
for hand washing only. Says the sign: 
“This pipe’s water can’t drink.” (All 
right, laugh; but how’s your Chinese?) 

You walk gingerly down the roughly 
cobbled streets. Jinrikishas overtake 
you. An occasional Army truck or jeep, 
some driven by Americans, some by Chi 
nese, moves along on the left side of the 
street, as in Britain and in India. Doz 
ens of patient men and some women 
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carry incredible loads suspended in bas- 
kets from a pole balanced on one shoul- 
der. Bricks, fuel, even live chickens in 
wicker hampers and all manner of farm 
produce and other merchandise, move 
along by human power. Watch the men 
walk. They use a springy step, fairly 
tossing the weight in the air with each 
tread so that, to a degree, they do not 
have to carry the load, but only move it 
forward. 

Step into a store. Prices are high, for 
China is experiencing inflation. A can 
of evaporated milk such as you would 
buy in the United States for 10 or 15 
cents costs you about 400 Chinese dol- 
lars, or 400 CN’s. You have already pur- 
chased a pocketful of CN’s, either at a 
bank or through your houseboy or some 
other informal channel. The rate of ex- 
change varies: this reporter has within 
a fortnight bought CN’s at the rate of 
180, 185, and 200 to the American dollar. 

When you go shopping, you anticipate 
difficulty in translating Chinese figures 
into anything you can understand. You 
may or may not have learned how to 
count one, two, three, four: EE, ARH!, 
SAHN, SZ!—so the book tells you. For 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Cuff notes on two Rotary luncheons... where jest 
and song make any outlander feel at home at once. 


“eleven” you take the word for “ten,” 
which is “SHER,” and add “EE,” which 
means “one.” It is all very simple. 
But don’t bother. Any storekeeper 
knows a quicker system. You wish, say, 
to order some calling cards bearing your 
name in both English and Chinese. The 
printer may write out a figure for you 
3etter yet, he may uncurl a huge roll 
of bills from his own capacious pocket 
and count out whatever number of bills 
your purchase will cost you. One hun- 
dred calling cards cost this reporter 200 
Chinese dollars, or about a cent apiece. 
Not bad in any country, and surprisingly 
cheap in a land where paper and card- 
board of any kind is incredibly dear. 
Some customs of China startle you, 
but you quickly accept them as the nat- 
ural thing in a country having one of 
the oldest civilizations in the world. A 
funeral caravan passes you, the casket 
being borne by ropes suspended from 
two poles resting on four men’s shoul- 
ders. A live rooster accompanies the 
deceased to the grave, but the rooster 
comes back. That is to foil the evil 
spirits which thenceforth will cease to 
annoy the departed loved one, but will 
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the graveyard with the rooster. 

You do well to keep the matter of 

( spirits in mind, especially if you 
ve a jeep. Suddenly, from out of no- 
re, a Chinese man or woman (please 
call anyone a “Chinaman,” and 

ver, never speak of any person as a 


nk 


will dash across your path, 
ing your fenders by inches. He or 
looks back with a cheerful smile as 
to say, “Whoopee, I made it!” They 
ve to take a chance, these carefree 
Chinese. And because they believe that 
eir personal evil spirit follows about 
ee feet behind them, every time they 
narrowly escape death under the wheels 
truck or jeep they destroy, or at 
ist baffle, their evil spirit and thus en- 
new freedom for two or three weeks. 
(Evil spirits never stay killed—that 
ild be expecting too much. But what 
lling way to get rid of your hard 
for a fortnight! ) 
Yet you cease very quickly to feel a 
inger in China. The natives do not 
gard you as a stranger, but rather as 
iend. They are a free people: poor, 
1 working, to be sure, yet free. They 
pect themselves and they respect you. 
ey are prepared to like the flying men 
America and those from Britain’s 
R.A.F. who have come this long distance 
to fight the Japanese from within 
China and to help train new Chinese 
ops in the essential science of war- 


For your welcome the G. I.’s, or Amer- 
ican enlisted men, in conjunction with 
e Chinese, have developed a new inter- 
national language: a shorthand Esper- 
anto. You learn it in a single lesson. 
“Ding-how.” It originally means “Very 
good.” Today it means’ variously: 
“Hello—I like you—you and I speak the 
ne language.” It voices a community 
of ideas. The Chinese bootblacks call 
every American “Joe.” “Want a nice 
veshine, Joe? Ding-how, okeh, Joe.” 












BENEATH a roof of bam- 
boo, the Rotary Club of 
Chungking sits down 
to Thursday luncheons. 
The food is ‘'Western 
style” —but the fellow- 
ship is international. 


CHUNGKING welcomes 
its visitors, and labels 
them with this badge. 


They smile at you. It is easy to smile 
back. 

Inside the old and tired yet still proud 
Hotel du Commerce the Kunming Ro- 
tary Club sits down to a filling lunch- 
eon. You expect perhaps to eat with 
chopsticks? Then this meal will dis- 
appoint you. You have foreign cooking 
and you eat with Knives and forks. The 
menu is simple: soup, baked beans, a 
large hunk of delicious salt pork, a roll, 
coffee, and a doughnut. When I ask for 
tea, the waiter is surprised; Americans 
are supposed to love their coffee, but he 
can get you tea. 

The lunch starts informally with the 
singing of a grace. You sit down, shake 
hands across the table or nod an ac- 
knowledgment of an introduction fur- 
ther down the table, and the meal pro- 
gresses. It could be a Rotary Club 
meeting anywhere. 

Someone announces a new blood bank, 
just being launched under American 
medical auspices, and asks that would- 
be blood donors see him after the lunch- 
eon. Someone announces that the Ro- 
tary Club of DeKalb, Illinois, U.S.A., has 
sent an autographed songbook and sug- 
gests that the gift be not only acknowl- 
edged with a warm-hearted letter, but 
reciprocated with something native and 
unique. 

Guests are introduced. A British Army 
officer from a Rotary Club in Kent now 
nearly extinct because of the war. A 
visiting American colonel from Toledo, 
Ohio. A former member of this Club, 
now residing in another city of China, 
back today to say hello to his old friends. 
And the guest of honor: J. Lossing Buck, 
most easily introduced as the former 
husband of Pearl S. Buck, but in his own 
right an important agricultural econo- 
mist in China. As a professor at the 
University of Nanking College of Agri- 
culture, Professor Buck can speak with 
authority on matters dealing with the 





utilization of the soil. Today he dis 
cusses the problem of deflating the cur 
rency when once the war ends. It is 
a matter, he says, about which he has 
also recently addressed the Rotary Clubs 
of several other cities of China 

The speaker is introduced by the Vice- 
President of the Club, Everitt Groff 
Smith, of the Chinese Consulate Minis- 
try of Finance, and an American now 
completing 28 years in China. The Club's 
President is absent today He is L. C. 
King, a native of China, but a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology. He is head of the Kunming 
municipal electric power company and 
also of a cotton mill His wife is a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke College, 
back in Massachusetts, and a member 
of the board of directors of the Interna 
tional YWCA 

Though Kunming’s Rotary Club is es- 
sentially a Chinese Club, most of its 
members went to school in the United 
States. They are American-minded;: or 
rather, say, international-minded. They 
certainly are not provincial, not strange, 
not slow. They get your point. They 
laugh easily They are good business- 
men, and good citizens 

You are a Rotarian? Then, regardless 
of where your home Club is, you'd feel 
at home in Kunming! 


CHUNGKING, CHINA 
ss first thing you notice is the ped- 


estal of small silk flags on the head ta- 
ble. You have just climbed the long 
stone steps from Chungking’s main 
street and have entered Victory House. 
It is Thursday noon. The Rotary Club 
of Chungking is to hold its luncheon on 
the open-air terrace at 12:30. 

The slight drizzle does not penetrate 
the tightly woven roof of bamboo. You 
shake a few hands, hang your raincoat 
and steel helmet on the hat rack, and 
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introduce yourself to the Club Secretary. 
Your troubles are over. All that bother 
of having a friend at the Chinese Minis- 
try of Information write out “Victory 
House” in both English and Chinese and 
then print it phonetically, worked. See, 
you're an expert. You pronounce it “SUN 
LEE DA SHAH.” Even the Chinese traf- 
fic cop, who seemingly finished school 
early, understand it. 

The white tablecloths would look well 
in Cleveland or Detroit; they look mir- 
aculous in China. At each place there’s 
a paper napkin, something rare over- 
seas. The tables are arranged in a ‘T- 
shape. At the head table is a pyramid 
of miniature silk flags. It gets your eye. 
“Rotary Club of Hankow,” you 
Rotary Club of Kunming, “Gold-'n’- 
Jade.” Rotary Club of Singapore, with 
a gay little slogan: “Let Singapore Flour- 
ish.” And here are two new ones, just 
received from the Rotary Club of To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada, and the Rotary 
Club of Cairo, Egypt. 

The speaker’s gavel is a gift direct 
from the Rotary Club of Chicago, bear- 
ing the engraved signature of Paul P. 
Harris, Founder of Rotary. 

Chungking’s Rotary Club has a few 
military members, including a major of 
the Dutch Army and a member of the 
United States diplomatic corps. Ameri- 
can members include, in part, a medical 
missionary, a hospital superintendent, a 
YMCA official. Chinese members range 
the professions: a maker of mineral oil, 
a printer, various storekeepers, profes- 
sors, bankers, a_ telephone-company 
man, a member of a press service. 

The menu is Western style, and deli- 


could 


read. 


cious. Thick soup, hamburger patty 
topped with a fried egg, French fries, 
baked beans, fried onions, and bread 


Following the dessert (called 
in China) comes half a glass of 
but sur- 


pudding. 
“sweet” 
tea, hot and sweet and sirupy, 
prisingly good. There are rolls 
of white flour, but no butter. 
ing China’s inflation you wouldn’t grum- 
ble at paying $200 for that luncheon, 
now would you? (Actually, luncheon 
at that price was a sheer gift. Two hun- 
dred Chinese National dollars, or 200 
CN’s, add up to about one U. S. dollar 
at the moment.) 

Visitors introduced are from Gales- 
burg, Illinois; Middletown, Connecticut; 
and Akron, Ohio. Often there are Brit- 
ish guests too, but not today. 

Time out for singing. First is Home 
on the Range. Then a local song, Come 
to Chungking. Here is a verse: 


made 
Consider- 


if yvou’re in a hurry, but otherwise sane, 
owl ——- to Chungking the quick way, 


by 

But it you'd see China and don’t fear a 
wreck 

Just travel by truck; it’s a wonderful trek— 


CnHorus 
To Chungking, famous Chungking, 
of | the world’s cities the most unique 


Some a Folks think it’s hilly, but we think 
So WansOi—Here’s to Chungking. 
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Chungking songbooks 


growing shabby, 


Rotary’s are 
and cannot be easily 
replaced till war’s end. But the 
singing is excellent. The meeting is 
lively, and good digestion waits 


the 


upon 
laughter. 
The Chinese have a delightful sense 


of humor. During the luncheon the 


Sergeant-at-Arms, a Chinese _ business- 
man, contributes some innocent merri- 
ment. Challenged by the chairman for 


not having collected a fine from a late- 
counters with a rebuff to the 
not having sufficiently 
used his gavel. And when two Rotarians 
rise in turn and complain that they have 
paid the usual fee for birthdays, but no 
one has sung their birthday 
them, the Sergeant-at-Arms dodges pun- 
ishment by explaining that he has sung 
a birthday anthem, but in the privacy 
of his own bath—a matter in which no 
man can bring refutation. . .. P.S. Five 
minutes later the Sergeant-at-Arms rises 
again to say, “The Sergeant-at-Arms 
fines himself $10 for telling a lie.” That 
brings down the house. 

(Ten Chinese dollars, let it 
plained once more, are at present worth 


comer, he 
chairman for 


song for 


be ex- 


about one British threepence or one 
U. S. nickel.) 
“I have here,” says the chairman, ris- 


ing, “a letter from the Rotary Club of 
Wanganui. Does any member want to 
give a guess as to where Wanganui is?” 





Rotary in China 


Rotary first took root in China 
at Shanghai. The Club there was 
chartered in 1919. By. 1938, 19 
years later, China had 25 Rotary 
Clubs and approximately 900 Ro- 
tarians, but since then enemy occu- 
pation has reduced active Clubs to 
nine. 

One of the Clubs (Changsha) is 
in occupied territory; and three 
others—Kweilin (latest admitted, 
June, 1944), Foochow, and Wu- 
chow—are very close to the fight- 
ing front. 

Rotarians meet regularly in 
Chengtu, Chungking, Kunming, 
Lanchow, and Sian. These Clubs 
maintain surprisingly full Com- 
munity Service programs. The 
Chengtu Club, for instance, has 
been active in aiding underprivi- 
leged children and in antitrachoma 
work. 

From China have come three Di- 
rectors of Rotary International— 
Chengting T. Wang (1944-45), a 
member of the Chungking Club; 
Yen Te-Ching (1941-42), of the 
Nanking Club; and the late Fong 
Foo Sec (1933-34), of Shanghai. 
Director Wang is a Past Governor 
(1936-37) of the old 81st District, 
which included China and The 
Philippines. 

Despite war, Chinese Rotary 
leaders are optimistic. Director 
Wang foresees the day when this 
country may have upward of 2,000 
active Clubs! 














in New Zealand. 


No one does. It is 

The Wanganui letter says “thank 
you” for the services of a speaker and 
adds the hope that Chungking’s Rotary 
has not recently been forced to move 
because of enemy bomb damage. (It 
hasn't, but it might.) 

Various clippings and letters and ran- 
dom items, received during the Summer 
months, are passed around. One is espe- 
cially timely. It is a photograph and a 
page from a printed Chicago newsletter, 
showing a deputation from Rotary Inter- 
national calling on Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek in her private suite at the Drake 
Hotel. On behalf of the Rotary Clubs 
in China the committee presented the 


Madame with a suitably autographed 
book. Those present were Edwin B. 
Moran, then President of the Rotary 


Club of Chicago; Jasper S. King, Chicago 
Rotarian who designed the hand-illumi- 
nated scroll in Occidental calligraphy; 
Rotarian Walter C. James, Chinese Com- 
munity head; Philip Lovejoy, Secretary 
of Rotary International; Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Treadwell (‘‘Tread” being 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago and from 1916 to 1920 Secretary of 
the Rotary Club of Shanghai); and Le- 


land D. Case, Editor of THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine. The picture was snapped on 
March 27, 1943. President Moran’s dedi- 


cation had been given to the Madame as 
“an exquisitely delicate and beautiful 
piece of China.” Her response had 
acknowledged the use of the plum blos- 
som: “Yes, it is the national flower of 
China. It blooms in adversity.” 

There are other greetings and queries 
and acknowledgments from various Ro- 
tary Clubs throughout the world. All 
speak tribute to the uncomplaining and 
sometimes unrecognized effectiveness of 
many Club Secretaries in keeping Ro 
tary knit together throughout the world 
One letter is from a Club somewhere in 
the State of Mississippi, answering a 
previous letter. Chicago feels very near; 
New Zealand and Mississippi seem 
friendly places; Chungking becomes 
newly understandable and hospitable. 

Rotary is truly international at the 
Rotary Club of Chungking, China. 

But, after all, isn’t that true—or at 
least potentially true—of almost any Ro- 
tary Club today, located anywhere? Be- 
tween its own members who may be 
travelling in foreign countries, now as 
members of the armed forces but pres- 
ently as salesmen and _ businessmen 
helping to rebuild the world, and guest 
Rotarians visiting for the week within 
their gates, almost any Rotary Club finds 
itself today located at the crossroads of 
the world. Happy the Rotary Club that 
brings in every week plenty of visitors. 
Happiest of all the Club whose program 
is so lively and entertaining that visi- 
tors in writing back to their home Club 
brag that “today I had lunch with Ro- 
tary in Chungking”—or wherever. 
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@ Nylon Brushes for More Food. New 
bristled brushes installed in mechanical 
seed spreaders serve two functions: to 
keep the seed holes swept clean, and to 
act as an agitator in the lower part of 
the hopper. They are arranged to run 
at such a speed as to wipe the seed 
opening once for every five inches of 
seed travel, thus assuring continuous 
and uniform planting. These brushes 
were formerly made of Chinese hog 
bristles, but the nylon brushes will out- 
last the best hog bristles by three or 
four times. Such nylon brushes are 
also used in the food industry, in dairy- 
ing, beverage-bottle washing and pipe 
cleaning, in bakeries and candy ma 
chines, for flour sifting, fruit cleaning, 
the scouring of sausage casings, and for 
pharmaceutical and laboratory purposes. 


@ Corrosion Proofing. A corrosion- 
proofing product has been reported 
which may be applied by spray or brush 
and which dries in 45 minutes to a 
hard, glossy finish The film’ will 
withstand temperatures as high as 400° 
Fahrenheit and protects metals from a 
wide range of acids and other corrosive 
chemicals. It is also supplied as a heavy 
brush-applied product for wood and con- 
crete floors, walls, drains, tanks, etc. 


@ Airplane Smoothness. The import- 
ance of wing-surface smoothness in 
fast fighter planes may be appreciated 
from a Langley Field report that a trans- 
port flying 225 miles an hour spends 180 
horsepower pulling rivet heads and lap 
joints through the air. Helping to re 
alize the aerodynamic dream of perfect 
wing-surface smoothness, a new flexible, 
high-adhesion aircraft putty has been 
developed for filling dents and cracks 
between the aluminum sheets forming 
the wings. The new product maintains 
a perfect surface contour, does not sag 
or show shrinkage, withstands vibra 
tion, and weighs less than one-fifth of 
the conventional putties. 


@ Better Bread Bal:ing. Infrared lamps 
of the type commonly used in enamel 
baking machines are being used to bake 
better bread. Since such rays are more 
penetrating than heat, they begin the 
baking process in the heart of the loaf, 
baking it from the inside out, as well 
as from the outside in. They not only 
save from 20 to 30 percent of baking time, 
but they do a better job, giving a smoother 
crust and a more uniform texture. The 
process is so revolutionary that all pro- 
gressive bakeries will soon be baking bet- 
ter bread. 


@® Acetate Grommets. Spun acetate 
grommets are revealing marked supe- 
riorities in aircraft, hydraulic controls, 
small motors, lamps, etc. Spirally wound 
and laminated for greatest strength, 
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these grommets provide exceptional in- 
sulating properties combined with the 
nonshatterable toughness of the cellulose 
acetate. Light weight and resistance to 
oil, moisture, and all climatic conditions 
are other advantages. One main feature 
is the ease of assembly. Such grommets 
are supplied with one end spun, in- 
serted in place, and subsequently spun 
on a standard drill press. The heat of 
the spinning shrinks the thermoplastic 
material so that a tight-fitting, tough, 
permanent insulation results. Articles 
in which such grommets are used may 
be painted or bake-enamelled after the 
grommets have been applied. They are 
made in all wall lengths and diameters 
and suitable wall thicknesses. 


@ Polythene. We no longer need to 
return a used tube in order to buy a 
new tube of toothpaste, largely due to 
the fact that new tubes no longer con- 
tain tin or other war-vital materials 
An increasing number are now being 
made of polythene—a new plastic that 
is as good for waterproof coatings, 
adhesives, piping, hose, and electric 
insulation for wires, cables, and many 
other purposes as it is for collapsible 
tubes. Polythene is a nonrigid plastic 
—a polymerization product of ethylene, 
one of the chief still-head gases from 
petroleum refineries. It is destined to 
be both plentiful and cheap, and will 
supply a type of product we have long 
needed. 


@ Mass Spectrometer. One of chem- 
istry’s most useful tools, the mass spec- 
trometer works faster and more accu- 
rately than a dozen topnotch chemists in 
checking the composition of the gases 
as butadiene is being built up in stills 








PHOTOGRAPHING condensing refrigerant 
vapor with a movie camera helps research 
men determine the rate of speed at which the 
vapor loses its heat load. Engineers seek 
a way by which vapors will form in larger 
drops and leave more condensing area free. 


for the production of synthetic rubber 
In this instrument a magnet tugs on 
electrified particles travelling down a 
tube, so that only those having a certain 
weight, or mass, go around the curve 
and hit the target At the target they 
are collected and their electrical charges 
counted, enabling a quick and accurate 
check on the composition of the mix 
ture. These instruments are greatly 
speeding up production of synthetic rub 
ber, aviation gasoline, plastics, and other 
chemical products 


@ Soybean Wool. It takes about two 
acres of land to grow a sheep and produce 
ten pounds of wool. But from two acres 
of soybeans can be made 400 pounds of a 
fiber as strong, resilient, durable, and 
warm as any wool. Wool is a protein. 
Half of soybean meal is also protein, and 
from this protein a soybean fiber can be 
produced for making blankets, felt hats, 
and clothing fabrics of many sorts. Just 
as the tires of the future will be made 
not from one rubber, but of many blends 
and compounds, just so the fabrics of the 
future seem likely to include fibers made 
from milkweed, ramie, skimmed milk 
(aralac), plastics (nylon, vinyon, saran, 
etc.), and natural fibers. These are all 
blended into a single thread or possibly 
woven of these separate threads to give 
any type of fabric desired for strength, 
warmth, drape, crush resistance, or what 
not. The war is giving us many new 
fabric fibers, and one of the most prom- 
ising of these appears to be soybean wool. 


@ Good-by, Mud Roads, “Stabinol,” a 
new chemical method for preventing 
mud by making soil waterproof, is valu- 
able not only for roads, but also for 
airplane landing fields, tennis courts, 
and the like. By mixing a new resin 
compound with the top few inches of 
soil, a waterproof surface is obtained. 
The water will drain off or evaporate, 
rather than seep through the treated 
soil and turn into mud. The treated 
soil not only resists the penetration of 
surface water, but also the capillary rise 
of water from below. A truck can move 
over such a treated dirt road during or 
after a rainstorm without churning up 
mud or digging ruts. Only about one 
percent of the -low-priced resin is re 
quired for this soil stabilization 


@ Saving Paper. It’ssimple! Just make 
the paper half as thick and it will go 
twice as far. But that was impossible 
until recently because printing or writ 
ing showed through from the other side 
Now, titanium dioxide, whitest and most 
opaque of all pigments, added to the 
paper prevents this and so helps to con 
serve paper. Books and magazines are 
being printed on thinner and tougher 
paper, thanks to titanium dioxide. 
Strangely enough, this whitest of all 
whites is made from the blackest of all 
blacks—ilmenite—which occurs mostly 
as a sand, “titanium sand.” Titanium 
dioxide goes into many things besides 
paper: paints, enamels, fabrics, leather, 
linoleum, skin creams, and many more 
Since titanium is the ninth most com 
mon of the earth’s elements, it seems 
certain to become better known. 
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Rotary Clubs 
5,254 





Rotarians 
231,000 
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Collect Clothes to An Interna- 


Warm Britons tional Service proj- 
ect which spread 


much warmth was recently sponsored 
by the Rotary Clubs of OAKLAND, ALA- 
MEDA, and BERKELEY, CALIF. The three 
Clubs joined forces (wives of members 
helped, too) and collected $15,000 worth 
of used clothing and shoes, had them 
repaired and cleaned, and sent them to 
England for distribution under auspices 
of the Lonpon Rotary Club. Through a 
special subscription the OAKLAND Club 
purchased 1,000 wool blankets for Brit- 
ish bombing victims. 


Rotarians of NEw 
ORLEANS, LA., are 
looking forward to a 
new venture in January. For years 
they have aided boys and girls to obtain 
trade-school and college education, and 
now they will sponsor a class of stu- 
dents entering a local hospital school 
for nursing, to be known as the “Rotary 
Class.” The Club will make loans to 
worthy young women who may need 
assistance to start the training. 


To Open Purses 
for New Nurses 


Pleasant Earful When the will of the 


for Camp Cheerful late Mrs. James T. 
Pardee, of MIDLAND, 


MIcH., yas filed recently, it was learned 
that the CLEVELAND, Ono, Rotary Foun- 
dation had been given $12,500 for main- 
tenance and operation of its Camp 
Cheerful, a resort for crippled children. 
The donor’s husband had been a mem- 
ber of the MipLanp Rotary Club. 


China's 33rd 
Birthday Féted joined in the celebra- 
tion of the 33rd an- 


niversary of the Chinese Republic Oc- 
tober 10. In VERNON, TeEx., for exam- 
ple, Rotarians heard a United States 
Army officer of Chinese extraction dis- 
cuss China’s problems at a_ birthday 


Many Rotary Clubs 
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Thanks to the efforts of VER- 


luncheon. 
NON Rotarian R. T. Evans, a member of 


the national observance committee, 
churches and schools of the county also 
celebrated the event. 


The Calanca Valley, 
in the Italian-speak- 
ing part of Switzer- 
land, is looking forward toward a better 
future, thanks to the “Pro Calanca” 
Fund of the Rotary Club of BAsEL. The 
Club contributed 300 francs to train a 
young girl in the art of spinning and 
weaving, she, in turn, to teach the Ca- 
lanca Valley women. A library is being 
established, and arrangements have 
been made for a series of lectures in 
valley villages on the subject of agri- 
culture and cattle raising. 


Basel Lifts 
Valley Horizons 


Though the faces of 
Past Presidents pres- 
ent at a recent meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club of LINCOLN, NEsR., 
may not have been tense, their faces 
were presented in “past tense.” Much 
to their surprise, their baby pictures 
were a program feature for all to guffaw 
and guess at. The whole community 
shared in the disclosure, for the photos 
were later carried in a local paper. 


Past Presidents 
in ‘Past Tense’ 


Sale Pounds Away “The gift without 


for Red Cross the giver is bare” 
was not said of Ro- 


tarians of SALE, AUSTRALIA. They put 
themselves into their contributions. 
During their spare time they recently 
have made and presented to the Red 
Cross 186 medicine or bedside cabinets, 
50 splints, 170 crutches, 100 back rests, 
100 foot rests, 52 bridge chairs, 57 band- 
age winders, 6 dinner wagons, 100 
screens, 24 stools, 75 deck chairs, and 3 
auto trays 


El Centro Club 
Starts Rotating 


Members of the EL 
CENTRO, CALIF., Ro- 
tary Club are learn- 
ing firsthand some of the highlights of 





IT WAS Columbus 
Day—and 300 kid- 
dies of Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., dis- 
covered fun, prize 
ribbons, and plenty 
of ice cream at a 
gala field day 
sponsored by Ro- 
tarians of the city. 
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the business of fellow Rotarians. Meet- 
ings are being held at various mem 
bers’ places of business, in spite of the 
lack of dining facilities. At the first 
meeting of the series they sat on grain 
sacks in a seed warehouse. A caterer 
provided a hot lunch. 


District 200 Has When Rotarians of 
564 at Meeting the 200th District 

plan a District meet- 
ing, they make it a District meeting— 
100 percent! Recently the WEsT Haven, 
Conn., Rotary Club was host at a ban- 





Rotary Events Calendar 


November 30, December |, 2—Perma- 
nent Rotary International Headquar- 
ters Committee meets in New York, 
N. Y. 

December 4, 5—Constitution and By- 
Laws Committee meets in Chicago, 
Hl. 











quet at which Richard H. Wells, of 
Pocatello, Idaho, President of Rotary 
International, was the guest speaker. 
Every Club in the District was repre- 
sented in the crowd, which numbered 
564 Rotarians and guests, including Mrs. 
Wells; Raymond E. Baldwin, Governor 
of Connecticut; and Charles W. Petten- 
gill, of Greenwich, Conn., Third Vice- 
President of Rotary International. 


House hunting is a 
strenuous “game” in 
most localities to- 
day, and GALETON, Pa., in the heart of 
“a sportsman’s paradise,” is no excep- 
tion. Each year in the Autumn thou- 
sands of sportsmen converge upon the 
area with hopes of bagging a deer or a 
bear. In the past many have been un- 
able to obtain lodging accommodations, 
and have had to sleep in their cars. 
The GALETON Rotary Club this year has 
stepped in to help them, and is asking 
all residents having available rooms to 
list them at a central office, a service 
maintained without charge. 


Galeton Notes 
Nimrods’ Needs 


More Proof of Rotary Clubs in In- 
Pudding in East dia and Ceylon, as 
in the rest of the 

world, are helping to solve community 
problems. Proof-of-the-pudding reports 
include these: The Rotary Club of 
GALLE, CEYLON, maintains a home for 
the aged, and is operating a boys’ camp. 
The Rotary Club of MaApras, INDIA, 
provided valuable Community Service in 
the form of relief during record floods. 
In NILeGiRis the Rotary Club was in- 
strumental in procuring rice for the 
poor at practically cost. It also contrib- 
uted 7,000 rupees to the Red Cross, 1,000 
rupees to Bengal famine relief, and col- 
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1 6,000 rupees toward the opening 

1 créche in COoNoorR The Rotary 
ib of TINNEVELLY is coOperating with 
g gruel kitch- 

s which feed some 2,000 persons daily. 


er groups in operati 


Rotarians in HuBLI-DHARWaAR have col- 
ted 250 rupees to be used to supply 
xercise books for poor students of Kar- 
] T Rotary Club of 
t,500 persons at 


itak College. ... The 

rTa is still feeding 

relief kitchen daily, and serving 

yut 300 children and nursing mothers 
its milk canteen The Club is now 
idering drafting a « 

a “Cleaner Calcutta.’ 


ymplete scheme 


Toledo School It was in 1935 that 
Sets the Rule a group of TOLEDO, 
Ou!10, Rotarians who 
interested in Crippled 
dren Work decided that the young- 
would need specialized training if 
were to achieve independence in 
fe. So the ToLepo Club took over the 
to provide such 
Administered by the local 
ird of education, and financed by the 
Ohio Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
yn the 


id been 


} 


» of creating a school 


ilning 


school has nee sent more 
ients into suc- 
school was 
nited States, 
followed in 


in 250 handicapped 
ful business life. 
of its kind in tl 
its pattern has bee 


‘ral other cities 


London Knows Rotarians of Lonpon, 
Robomb Throes ENGLAND, know from 
personal experience 
there’s a war on They have 
wn the terror of bombings and 
lazes; they have seen valiant citizens 
vho have lost everything “keep a stiff 
pper lip.” At a recent Club meeting 
hey heard Britain’s Minister of Health 
Willink declare that adequate tribute 
is not been paid Lonpon during the 
econd battle—which, although not yet 
yver, has been won. The attack was 
nost intense during the last half of 
June, he asserted, when nearly half the 
100,000 houses damaged during the first 
two weeks had not received even “field 
Everything possible is be- 
ng done, he said, to build as many tol- 
‘rable homes for Londoners for the 
coming months as can be built. 


ressings. 


Havana to Fete Putting its good- 
U.S. Army Fliers neighbor beliefs into 
practice, the Rotary 
Club of Havana, CuBa, recently extended 
invitation to 200 United States Army 
Air Forces flight officers for a day of 
festivities Hostesses the banquet 
1 dance which will climax the enter 
tainment will be 200 Havana girls from 
he city’s prominent families 


Rotary Growing There are many 
in South Africa ways in which Ro- 
tary serves in South 

Here are typical samples: The 

Rotary Club of JOHANNESBURG is educat- 
ing needy boys and girls, and raising 
noney for war charities . The Ro- 
tary Club of CaAPETOWN has made splen- 
did efforts in the same direction in pro- 
viding bursaries. It raised £5,300 at a 
recent Liberty Cavalcade.” ...The 
Rotary Club of Port EvizaBerH is repre- 


Africa. 
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CHANGE the scenes and surroundings and 
you add zest to a regular meeting, believes 
Robert Cottom (center), President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bakersfield, Calif. His Club re 





EVERYONE has seen pictures of prisoners 
of war. This one, of American soldiers in 
a German prison camp, held special inter- 
est to members of the Rotary Club of Cairo, 


WASTE PAPER poured in by bundle and box- 
ful recently, and formed a veritable fort in 
front of the meeting place of the Rotary Club 
of Ardmore, Pa., when the Club decided to 


cently broke from its noon schedule to meet 
on a country-club lawn by moonlight for a 
barbeque—and all the trimmings. Ladies 


were special guests, noted Rotary at work 


. <. wife Ne, 


pax af . 

e~. MEE 22 ei 

1 oe te F's 
“7 


we 
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Ill., however, for the young officer wearing 
the cap is Lt. Ellis J. Sanderson, a former 
member of the Boy Scout troop which the 
Cairo Club has sponsored for many years 

Photo: Main Line Time 





lend a hand in the scrap drive. Surveying 
the bundles, which served as admission tick- 
ets to the meeting, are several of the Ard. 
more Rotarians and the hostess of the hotel. 
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sented on the directorate of a farm 
scheme. . . . Thousands of lads partici- 
pated in recent athletic games spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of East Lon- 
pon. ... The Rotary Club of SALISBURY 
i has agreed to become the foster parents 
' of every war orphan in the community, 
supplying both financial assistance and 


Information Wanted! 


Desiring that no deserving cases 
be overlooked, the Relief for War- 
Affected Rotarians Committee of 
Rotary International seeks infor- 
mation and suggestions on possi- 
ble contacts in war-affected areas 











advice. ... The Rotary Club of BULA : . 
WAyo has sponsored a movement for an through which to reach Rotarians 
aged couples’ home, and has been in- rot poten Swe gee lane 
strumental in keeping a residential club 35 ll = ara owl isis & 
for boys in operation. . . . The bulk of Ill, U.S. A. ; : 
the financial burden of a home for sol 
diers’ children is being handled by the 
Rotary Club of GERMISTON. . The Ro ; 

f tary Club of Pierermarirzpurc has re- burg (Krugersdorp), South Africa; 


Marcellus (Vicksburg), Mich.; Okeecho- 
bee (Pohokee), Fla.; and Encarnacioén 
de Diaz (Lagos de Moreno), Mexico. 


ceived a badge from the Polish Govern 
ment for its interest in the Polish troops 
while they were stationed in the city 
The Club also played an active part in 
the completion of the hydro-gymnasium 
at a hospital. ... Inaugurating an Ed 
ucational Facilities Fund, the Rotary 
Club of SprinGs has assisted two youths 
to attend university and another in high 
school. 


The Rotary Club of 
DAMASCUS, SyYRIA, is 
cooperating with the 
public-health authorities in combating 
malaria. Several members appealed to 
the Chamber of Deputies, which re- 
sulted in the Government instituting a 
program of immediate relief and also a 
long-range program for the draining of 
marshland. 


Damascus Club 
Combats Malaria 


Greetings to Nine new Rotary 
Clubs, on three con- 


Nine New Clubs! “© 
tinents, have recent- 


ly been admitted to Rotary Interna- 
tional. The Clubs and their sponsors 
(in parentheses) are Vereeniging (Brak- 
pan), South Africa; Santa Barbara 
(Americana), Brazil; Elm Creek (Lex- 
ington), Nebr.; McNary (Holbrook), 
Ariz.; Bordentown (Marlton-Medford- 
Vincentown), N. J.; Roodepoort-Marais- 


Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of OPEL- 
ousas, LA., who are 
in the service are remembered by their 
Club throughout the year. Besides 
Christmas packages, birthday cards, and 
the local paper, they receive a card twice 


Christmas Cheer 
Throughout Year 








| ‘Thanks’ from ‘Down Under’ 


Courtesy of Chicago Officer Wins 


Praise and Presents from Australia. 


Barivinc in Chicago after a tir- 
iy. ‘ing train ride from Canada, a young 
Australian, Pilot Officer Frederick 
St. George Birks, of the R.A.A.F., 
approached a Chicago policeman 
near the railroad station, on Michi- 
gan Avenue, and asked directions 
for reaching the headquarters of 
Rotary International. 

; The officer knew the answer to 
that question and others. He even 
stopped a bus and helped the young 
flier aboard with his luggage, say 
ing: 


LEFT to right: 
H. J. Barbour, 
Chief Roger F. 
Shanahan, 
Capt. George 
A. Johnstone. 





“You don’t have to pay fare.” ident of Rotary International! 
| : Impressed by Whereupon they had an idea. It 
| the courteous was to send a special constable’s 
\ treatment, Pilot baton and armlet, prized souvenirs 


Officer Birks 


20-page 


of World War I, to the unknown 
wrote a Chicago officer as a token of inter. 
letter to his fath national goodwill. But how to do 
er, Eric N. Birks, it? 


Rotary Club of Chicago. 
to his aid, Henry J. Barbour, Chair- 
man of the 
Service Committee, 
work. 
the officer was found to be sur- 
prised Emmet Keating. 





a year entitling them to attend Rotary 
meetings wherever they might be... . 
Servicemen from GRAND RAPIDs, MINN., 
still receive, read, and appreciate The 
Reader's Digest sent by their home 
town Rotary Club. 


Twenty Rotary 
Clubs are due for 
hearty congratula- 
lations upon reaching their silver anni 
versaries in December. They are Rut- 
land, Vt.; Torrington, Conn.; Malden, 
Mass.; Red Oak, Iowa; High Point, N. 
C.; Kalispell, Mont.; Macomb, Ill.; Ash- 


Congratulations 
to 20 Clubs! 


land, Wis.; Lowell, Mass.; Lebanon, 
Ind.; Morgantown, W. Va.; Durant, 
Okla.; Brookings, So. Dak.; Moscow, 


Idaho; Salisbury, Md.; Bloomsburg, Pa.; 
Florence, S. C.; Butler, Pa.; Mansfield, 
Ohio; and Prince Albert, Sask., Canada. 


The Red Cross Pris- 
oners’ of War Par- 
cels Packing Plant 
at Lonpon, ONT., CANADA, received a 
hurry-up call for an unusually large or- 
der to be rushed to an Eastern port for 
overseas shipment. Rotarians and Ki- 
wanians of LONDON agreed to man the 
plant for an evening in order to meet 
the production demands. Yes, the ship- 
ment “made the boat.” 


They Caught the 
Boat in London 


Sons and daughters 
of members of the 
Rotary Club of Bir- 
MINGHAM, ALA., who are in their na- 
tion’s service [Continued on page 42] 


Dad and Mother 
Take a Bow 


He called 


International 
who went to 
Records were checked and 


Club’s 


Iliness kept him from attending 








of Wamberal, 
Australia, and his 
grandfather, G. 
Frederick Birks, 
a Past Vice-Pres- 





Through Rotary of course! 

So, the baton, armlet, and the odd 
request came to Chesley R. Perry, 
Rotary International’s Past Secre- 
tary who is now President of the 





the recent presentation ceremonies 
at the Chicago Rotary Club, but his 
chief, Roger F. Shanahan, and Cap- 
tain George A. Johnstone accepted 
the mementoes in his behalf. 
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‘Tis Christmas! 


Rotarians help spread 
joy around the world. 


I. EVERY clime at Christmas time 
Rotarians find special ways to help 
that jolly old soul who wears white 
whiskers and lives at the North Pole. 
Lack of space prevents listing more 
examples, but here are a few, which 
may suggest ways for other Clubs to 
help Kris Kringle this year when he’s 
so badly needed so many other places: 

The Rotary Club of Fortuna, Calif., 
stages candle-light ceremonies at the 
“world’s tallest and oldest Christmas 
tree,” a 364-foot redwood. The Rotary 
Club of Butler, Pa., which has long 
aided crippled tots, fétes them at an 
annual party, with paper caps ‘n’ trim- 
min’s. At St. Catharines, Ont., Canada, 
the Rotary Club has been doing the 
same thing. Edmonton, Alta., Canada, 
Rotarians see that at least 100 fath- 
erless families receive well-filled 
food hampers, while underprivileged 
youngsters of Ashland, Oreg., are par- 
tied every year by Rotarians 

Hutt, New Zealand, Rotarians enter- 
tained 99 orphans at a picnic in 1943. 
Members’ wives were also there. Up- 
per Darby, Pa., orphans are partied an- 
nually by Rotarians. Ardmore, Pa., Ro- 
tarians were hosts at an old people’s 
home. Last year Corpus Christi, Tex., 
Rotarians féted trainees from a near- 
by base, and Denver, Colo., Rotarians 
provided treats and entertainment at 
nine local U.S.O. clubs. 

“Somewhere in England” American 
soldiers had their best Christmas in 
years when they staged a party for 
some 800 English kiddies, distributing 
gifts sent by Mount Clemens, Mich., 
Rotarians. A sergeant tells of a little 
girl who was crying at the party. 
“For two years I prayed for a dolly 
for Christmas,” she sobbed, “and I 
didn’t get one. This year I prayed 
again, and look—I got one!” He sat 
down and cried with her. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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MEMBERS of the Rotary Club of Farmingdale, N. Y., recently learned a bit of firsthand 


information on aviation and its postwar future in Farmingdale. 


Meeting at the recreation 


room of a local plane plant, the Rotarians dined, and were taken on a tour of the factory. 


[Continued from page 40] know that 
they are not forgotten by the folks at 
home. The Club President sent a per- 
sonal letter to each of them recently. 
Then, the next week, “roll call” was 
taken and the mothers and fathers of 
the service men and women took a bow. 
The parents were saluted in song by sol- 
diers from a near-by Army Air Base. 


The Rotary Club of 
WEIMAR, TEX., has 
won a warm spot in 
the hearts of service men and women of 
that community who are now stationed 


The Old Home 


Town Remembers 


THIS IS YOUR COPY OF THE 


WEIMAR MERCURY 


Sent Through the Efforts of the 
ROTARY CLUB 


WEIMAR, TEXAS 





Mailed in conformity with P.O.D. Order No. 19687 


WEIMAR servicemen know this tag (see item). 


in the various war theaters. As regu- 
larly as the local newspaper, the Wei- 
mar Mercury, comes off the press, a 
copy is sent to each Weimarite in ser- 
vice, through the compliments of the 
Rotary Club (see cut). The Club re- 
cently brought the realities of war 
closer to the attention of home folks, 
too, when it sponsored a demonstration 
of the use of blood plasma on the bat- 
tlefield. 

To prove its interest in 286 service- 
men from its shopping area, the Rotary 
Club of Scorrvitte, MicH., sends them 
copies of the local weekly paper. Also 
it has constructed a community honor 
roll containing servicemen’s names. 

In SHARON, Mass., the Rotary Club 
sponsors several columns of news in the 
weekly paper under the heading “Ro- 
tary for the Boys in Service,”” which is 
sent more than 400 SHARON servicemen 
each week. 
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Navy personnel con- 
fined at the Wesley 
Memorial Hospital 
Sick Bay in Curicaco, ILL., now enjoy a 
new sense of freedom—formerly lack- 
ing while they were confined to their 
Through the American Red 
Cross, the Cuicaco Rotary Club recently 
presented the hospital with a dozen 


Happy Day 
at Sick Bay 


rooms 


wheel chairs. 


The Rotary Club of 
HARDINSBURG, KY., re- 
cently observed its 


Hardinsburg 
Has Triplets 


fourt anniversary—not as a toddling 
young Club, but as one that is very 
much awake. During its short life it 
has organized three new Clubs: BRAN- 
DENBURG, IRVINGTON, and HAWESVILLE, all 
in Kentucky. 


Sergeant Paul B. 
Huff, a home-town 
boy who holds the 
Congressional Medal, was a_ special 
guest at a recent meeting of the Rotary 
Club of CLEVELAND, TENN. The main 
speaker was Prentice Cooper, Governor 
of Tennessee, who told of the part that 
Tennesseans are playing in the war. The 
community had a celebration that day 
honoring Sergeant Huff and other serv- 
icemen, a highlight of which was a 
parade in which all civic, service, and 
military organizations participated. 


Tennessee Club 
Fetes Medal Man 


Rotarians of BELOIT, 
WIs., recently drew 
still closer the fine 
rural-urban relationship which exists in 
that territory when they were hosts to 
their farmer friends in an annual rural- 
urban dinner meeting. A speaker from 
the University of Wisconsin delivered 
a “down-to-earth” talk on wartime 
trends in agriculture. 


Dinner Narrows 
Farm-Town Gap 


It takes more than 
a vigorous visit by 
Jupiter Pluvius to 
dampen or cool the ardor of celebrants 
when the Rotary Club of SAuLT STE. 


J. Pluvius Unable 
to Dampen Ardor 





MARIE, ONT., CANADA, stages its annua] 
Community Night festival. “Old Jupe” 
performed at his worst on the afternoon 
the 22nd annual frolic was scheduled. 
but on the “rain check” date everything 
was ideal. The grounds were packed 
for the parade, games, and show, for the 
community knows its “Night.” Half of 
the net proceeds of $6,500 will go for 
Crippled-Children Work, the rest for the 
Club’s war activities. 


Aiding crippled chil 
dren is a continuous 
activity of the Ro 
tary Club of RENFREW, ONT., CANADA 
which sometimes works in conjunction 
with the Rotary Club of Ottawa, Onr. 
CANADA. One youngster who had lost 
both feet was sent to Ottawa for arti- 
ficial members, and is now able to walk. 


Teamwork Puts 
Boy Back on Feet 


Odd Coppers Members of the Ro- 


Aid Archives tary Club of Norrn 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 


have a good use for odd copper coins 
that don’t find their way into their own 
children’s money boxes. They collect 
them at weekly Club meetings, with 
them are building a fund to support the 
Club library. 


Patients at the Hos- 
pital for Crippled 
Adults at MEMPHIs, 
TENN., are getting their full ration of 
vitamins these days, thanks to the 
thoughtfulness of the Rotary Club of 
OscEoLa, ARK. The Club provided the 
hospital with all the canned spinach, 
Lima beans, and peas it needed this 
year—a total of 1,776 gallons. Local 
growers contributed the vegetables, a 
canning company contributed a large 
share of the cost of preparing them, and 
Club members paid the balance. 


E: extn) Seta % 


Osceola Club 
Aids Cripples 





C,cro" Days R,, 


—7 RIVEROALE Farm ~ 


CPTEMBER DO. Rae 
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OLD-STYLE slates were invitations to the 
recent “school days party” for members of 
the Rotary Clubs of Waukegan and North 
Chicago, Ill., at the farm of George Morris, 
Waukegan. Turned “boys” for a day, the 90 
guests had their fill of fun, fishin’, ‘n’ food. 
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Rashes ON! Recently a Liberty ship 
on the Pacific Coast was christened the 
William Lyon Phelps, honoring the late 
Rotarian of New Haven, Conn., whose 
book reviews were long a feature of 
THE ROTARIAN. Known everywhere as 
“BitLy,” he was the outstanding figure 

the Yale campus during the last half 


Service Plus! While on a recent fish- 

g expedition in the northern part of 
Georgian Bay, in Ontario, Canada, C. A. 
(“CHET”) REHM, a Chicago, Ill., Rotari- 
had the misfortune to suffer a badly 
crushed shoulder in a fall on some 
The problem of getting medical 


rocks 


Photo: Sudbury Daily Star 





PRESIDENT J. H. MacDonald, of the Rotary 
Club of Sudbury, Ont., accepts a Paul Harris 
gavel from R. R. Jessup, Club Secretary, sent 
by the Chicago, Ill., Rotary Club. (See item.) 


attention in the strange, almost inac- 
cessible country was solved when he 
wired the Rotary Club of Sudbury, Ont., 
after being transported to a flag-stop 
station. There to meet him when the 
freight train stopped at a point 15 miles 
from Sudbury were two automobiles 
containing a doctor (RoTARIAN R. V. 
CHAPPLE), a nurse, and J. FRED Woops, 
Past President of the Sudbury Club. An 
ambulance was waiting in town, if 
needed. ROoOTARIAN REHM was rushed to 
the hospital, hotel arrangements were 
made for Mrs. REHM, and everything 
possible was done to make the Chicago- 
ans feel at home. In appreciation, the 
Rotary Club of Chicago recently sent 
Sudbury Rotarians the last of its PAuL 
HARRIS gavels., 


Red Roses. A few weeks before his 
recent death, HERMAN GESSNER, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Escanaba, 
Mich., received the “Red Roses to the 
Living’ award of the Rotary Club of 
Ironwood, Mich., for his outstanding 
leadership and lifelong interest in hand- 
icapped children. ROTARIAN GESSNER, 
who was known as the “Daddy of Crip- 
pled-Children Work in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan,” originated a plan 
which many Rotary Clubs have since 
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1 gratchpaddings 


adopted. He suggested that members 
contribute 10 cents for each year on 
their birthdays, the money going for 
Crippled-Children Work. Also, the 
Menominee Rotary Club passed a reso- 
lution memorializing him. 


Three in One. Effective July 1, 1945, 
three Rotary Districts will take the 
place of present District 180, which 
comprises the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and portions of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. They will be Dis- 
tricts 178, 180, and 181. 


Winner! The Missouri Bar Associa- 
tion, whose 1944 president was ALLEN 
L. Outver, of Cape Girardeau, a Past 
Vice-President of Rotary International, 
has been awarded the annual certificate 
of merit by the American Bar Associa- 
tion for having done “the most con- 
structive and outstanding work” of any 
member group in the nation. The Cali- 
fornia Association was a runner-up 
ROTARIAN RUSSELL F. O’HarA, of Vallejo, 
was its president 


Authors. Refugee River (Margent 
Press, $2.50) has been authored by Ro- 
TARIAN STEPHEN EDWARD Rosk, of Elmira, 
N. Y. THE ScrRATcHPAD MAn’s pencil 
erred in the November issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN, and inadvertently referred to 
ROTARIAN Rose’s interesting work as 
River Refuge. ROTARIAN MARK S&S. 
BALABAN, of Cashmere, Wash., has writ- 
ten a pamphlet entitled The Views of 
One Naturalized Citizen. 


Instructions. Rotarians and others 


who wish to communicate with friends 
and relatives who are prisoners of war 
or civilian internees in the Far East 





COLONEL Walter W. Cross presents the air 
medal to Rotarian L. H. Taylor and Mrs. Tay 
lor for their son, William, a prisoner in Ger- 
many, at a recent prisoner-of-war program 
held by the Rotary Club of Florence, Ala 


will find these instructions from the 
International Red Cross helpful: You 
may write two letters a month of not 
more than 25 words to a letter, type 
written or in block letters. They must 
be written in Dutch, Javanese, English, 
French, or German, and should be sent 
te the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, C 


of War, 


ntral Agency for Prisoners 
Geneva, Switzerland 

‘Thanks,’ Again. Youths who attend 
Summer camping periods at 
Glen Camp, operated by the Rotary Club 
and YMCA of Woodstock, Ont., Canada, 
can say “thanks” again to Dr. WEsTON 
Krupp, a member of the Rotary Club 
Eight years ago, when the camp was 


Fisher's 


established, RoTARIAN Krupp contributed 
$1,000 to purchase lake-front land, later 
helped the Club finance the buildings 
Now he has given $500 to install a new 
water-supply system 


Honors. RoTARIan CARt Vitz, head of 
the Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library, 
has been inaugurated as president of 
the American Library Association 
THE REVEREND HAROLD F.. FREDSELL, Pres 
ident of the Rotary Club of Northville, 
Mich., has accepted an appointment in 
Skagway, Alaska, tendered by the War 
time Service Commission and the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian 








FRESH from France is this photo of Maurice Duperrey, of Paris, Rotary’s President in 1937- 
38, and Lieutenant Colonel Ed. R. Bentley, a Past District Governor, of Lakeland, Fla. 
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MARK UP 100 percent for Arthur M. Danforth (left) and Albert E. Garrett, members of the 
Rotary Club of North Adams, Mass., who, as volunteer orderlies, never missed a call at the 
local hospital during a recent period when there was a shortage of hospital manpower. 


Church. ROTARIAN R. R. KITCHING, 
Mayor of Middlesbrough, England, has 
been invited to serve for another year. 
His associate, ROTARIAN PRESTON KITCH- 
EN, Who will have completed 50 years’ 
service in local government next June, 
has agreed to extend his service as Mid- 
dlesbrough town clerk. 


Internee. Word has filtered through 
that Dr. H. PHILIPPI, Who was a member 
of the former Rotary Club of Bandoeng, 
Java, and served as honorary commis- 
sioner of Rotary International for the 
Netherlands East Indies in 1932-33, is 
in a Java camp as a civilian internee. 
Many Rotarians who attended the 1932 


Convention in Seattle, Wash., will re- 
member him. 
Rotary in Jerusalem. RicHarp H. 


WELLS, of Pocatello, Idaho, President of 
Rotary International, has requested that 
correction be made on the statement 
concerning organization of the Rotary 
Club of Jerusalem, which appeared in 
THE Rotarian for October, page 21. 


Co.owner of Hood’s Drug Store in 
Dunn, North Carolina, THomas R. 
Hoop gives unstintingly of his time 
and energies to community affairs. 
He was a member of the board of 
commissioners for eight years, and 
was Mayor pro-tem for four years. 


“Director Tom” has been a member of 


the Rotary Club of Dunn since 1932. 
He is a Past President of the Club, 
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PRESIDENT WELLs there attributed to 
ROTARIAN CLARE MARTIN, of Cairo, Egypt, 
the organization of the Jerusalem 
tary Club. Reéxamination of the rec- 
ords reveals that THE REVEREND EDWARD 
A. WICHER, a member of the Rotary Club 
of San Anselmo, Calif., was the organi- 
zer, with the assistance of the late 
JAMES W. Davipson, of Calgary, Alta., 
Canada. 


Ro- 


Surprise! To say that Frep I. FIsHEer, 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of Taylor, 
Tex., was surprised by his Club recently 
would be putting it mildly. He was 
overwhelmed. Members paid tribute to 
his more than 20 years of faithful serv- 
ice, and PRESIDENT Harry PICKOFF read 
a tribute to SECRETARY FIsHER printed 
more than 19 years ago, stating that the 
same thing could be said now, with 
19 years’ emphasis added. 


Another ‘Double L.’ More than one 
family of “DouBLE L” WILLSONS are as- 
sociated with Rotary. Readers will re- 
call the report in THE Rotarian for Au- 





gust (page 46) of the Rotary connec. 
tions of Harry L. WILLSON, of St. Paul, 
Minn., his three brothers, son, and 
nephew, who belonged to five different 
Rotary Clubs. Now comes word that 
WILL A. WILLSON (no relation to Harry) 
been active in Rotary for many 
years. He is the Immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Green Cove 
Springs, Fla. 


has 


Fund 
was de. 


Christmas. While the Relief 
for War-Affected Rotarians 
signed to assist Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies who may be in need because of the 
war, and the United Nations Relief and 


Rehabilitation Administration will be 
handling the larger phases of relief, 
other relief groups will be sending 


Christmas cheer in the form of pra 
tical gifts to orphaned and refugee chil- 
dren. Rotary Clubs and Rotarians have 
been asked to give sympathetic consid- 
eration to these appeals. 


Snake River Trip. Many Rotarians 
know that boats are both the business 
and the hobby of CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
of San Francisco, Calif., Immediate Past 
President of Rotary International. They 
will therefore not be surprised to hear 
that he recently took an exciting trip 
up the perilous Snake River in Hell’s 
Canyon, Idaho, in company with Amos 
Burc, famed explorer and a Portland, 
Oreg., Rotarian. They were two days 
overdue, but came out in good shape. 
(We hope to present a full story of the 
adventure later.—Ebs.) 


Food Facilitator. Although they are 
not seeing much of him these days, 
members of the Rotary Club of Dowagi- 
ac, Mich., are proud of their President, 
GLEN OVERTON. He recently se- 
lected as a member of the United States 
Foreign Economics Administration for 
temporary duty in the London office. 


was 


Meet Your Directors 


Brief biographical profiles of two of the 14 men who 
make up Rotary’'s international Board. More next month. 


and a Past District Governor of Ro- 
tary International. For 1944-45 he 
is a member of the Investment Com- 
mittee, and on the Nominating Com- 
mittee for President of Rotary In- 
ternational in 1945-46. 

A native of Bruce County, Ontario, 
Canada, and a veteran of World War 
I, OLiver C. McINTYRE is general man- 
ager of the Capital Box Company, 
Ltd., of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
“DIRECTOR OLIVER” is active in com- 
munity organizations, being a past 
president of the Edmonton YMCA 
and a past vice-president of the Ed- 
monton Community Chest. He has 
been a member of the Rotary Club of 
Edmonton since 1926, and is a Past 
President. He has served Rotary 
International as a District Governor, 


and for 1944-45 is an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Canadian Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


McIntyre 
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STRESSING the wartime importance of agriculture, Rotarians of Los 
Banos, Calif., have gone “all out’ to help in their spare time. Here 
s what some of them are doing: T. H. Kaljian serves on the fire de- 


lis committee will study the needs of 
erated areas for American industrial 
juipment under Lend-Lease or other 
rovisions, particularly with reference 
food-processing apparatus and facili- 


Committee Reports. The wheels of 
tary keep turning Here are brief 
reports on six more international Com- 
ee meetings, which have recently 
yeen in session: 
Rotary Foundation—Meeting in Roa- 
ke, Va., September 28 and 29, the 
tary Foundation Committee recom- 
mended that a plan of immediate action 
pursued which will achieve the 
indation’s 2-million-dollar goal. It 
igreed that immediate use of Foun- 
on funds for concrete action by the 


Foundation along the lines of the ob- 
ves newly defined by the 1944 Con- 
vention will be one of the most effective 


arguments to stimulate contributions. 

Members present included H. DEn- 
NETT JONES, of Graham, N. C., Chairman; 
CHARLES N. CADWALLADER, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
O. Guy Carbon, Logan, Utah; and JAMES 
K. INGHAM, Pasadena, Calif. THomas R. 
Hoop, of Dunn, N. C., a Director of Ro- 
tary International, was present. Three 
members—Horace Epwin Bass, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa; FELIPE SILVA, 
Cienfuegos, Cuba; and F. KIMBALL 
WHITE, New Bedford, Mass.—were un- 
ible to attend. 

Postwar World— Meeting in Chapel 
Hill, N. C., September 14 and 15, the 
Committee on Participation of Rotarians 
in the Postwar World considered a num- 
ber of important problems. Among 
them: selection of topics for use by Ro- 
tary Clubs; techniques for getting Ro- 
tarians interested; publicizing Rotary’s 
position in regard to bases for perma- 
nent peace; peace education for youth; 
relating Rotary Clubs to those which 
will be reéstablished in liberated areas; 
emphasis on postwar matters in connec- 
tion with Rotary’s 40th anniversary in 
1945 

Members present included LUTHER H. 
Hopces, New York, N. Y., Chairman; 
JAMES I. Simpson, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
Vice-Chairman; FRANK C. BaRNEs, Man- 
istee, Mich.; Jan V. Hyka, Washington, 
D. C.; Luiz Dias Lins, Recife, Brazil; 
WILLIAM W. Martin, St. Louis, Mo.; Car- 
LOS SANCHEZ MEJORADA, Mexico City, Mex- 
ico; S. STANLEY SPURLING, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. WaLTeR D. Heap, of Mont- 
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clair, N. J., Past President of Rotary 
International, and CARLOS HOERNING, of 
Santiago, Chile, were substitute mem- 
bers present. 

Adjustment from War to Peace— 
Meeting in Chicago, Ill., October 17 and 
18, the new Committee on Adjustment 
from War to Peace considered the part 
which Rotary must play in assisting 
fighting men and women to take their 
positions as ordinary citizens again. 
Aspects considered included basic facts 
for Rotary Clubs to keep in mind, the 
essentials of an effective local setup, 
and various suggestions for Rotary 
Clubs. For conclusions they reached, 
see page 16. 

Finance—The Finance Committee met 
in Chicago, I1l., October 19 and 20, when 
it received and approved the auditor’s 
report, and recommended distribution 
of the condensed audit to Rotary Clubs. 

All members were present: Harry A. 
MITCHELL, San Francisco, Calif., Chair- 
man; MANUEL GALIGARCIA, Havana, 
Cuba; Percy Hopcson, Pawtucket, R. I.; 
CRAWFORD C. McCuLLouGHu, Fort William, 
Ont., Canada; J. Epp McLAUGHLIN, Ralls, 
Tex. THOMAS R. Hoop, of Dunn, N. C., 





partment; Jack Pfitzer bucks grain sacks; Lester J. Spindt juggles 
lumber; Rinaldo Miano serves on a surveying crew; Tony Toscano 
heads a salvage committee; Kenneth Anderson handles tons of hay. 


a Director of Rotary International, was 
present. 

Investment—All members of the In- 
vestment Committee met in Chicago, 
Ill., October 20, when the portfolio of 
investments was reviewed and found to 
be in excellent shape. The Committee 
authorized certain 
ment purchases 

Members 
Havana, Cuba, Chairman: RurFt Kr 
CHAPIN, Chicago, III 
Dunn, N. C. 

Permanent Headquarters—A_ second 
exploratory meeting of the Permanent 


idditional invest- 


nclude MANUEL GALIGARCIA, 


THOMAS R. Hoop, 


Rotary International Headquarters Com- 
mittee was held October 1-5, when the 
Committee studied a great deal of in 
formation which had been placed before 
it. A third meeting will be held in New 
York, N. Y 
ber 2. 

All members attended, including Ricn- 
ARD C. HEDKE, Detroit, Mich., Chairman; 
NORMAN G. Foster, Ottawa, Ont., Can- 
ada; Frep L. Haas, Omaha, Nebr.; Ep 
R. JouHNnson, Roanoke, Va.; C. REEVE 
VANNEMAN, Albany, N. Y. 

THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


November 30 to Decem- 


Photo: News Pictures of Canad» 


te 


ROTARIAN Cecil P. Martin, Chairman of the International Service Committee of the Rotary 
Club of Montreal, Que., Canada, is saying “au revoir” to American Consul Homer Byington, 
upon his recent retirement after 47 years’ service. He was an honored guest of the Club. 
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Odd Shots 


Can you match the photos below for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi 
nary-ness? Then send yours to the 
Editors of The Rotarian. If 
the “odd shot” will bring you $3 
But remember—it must be different 


usea 














“MOTHER” and children. This Brahma hen 
laid her daily egg in the midst of five newly 
born kittens, then refused to give up her 
“charges.” The family scene was recorded 
by La Crosse, Wis., Rotarian G. C. Nixon. 





BELIEVED to be the only one of its kind in 
the world, this frisky black fox terrier was 
evolved on the Mendelian principle of hered 
ity by W. J. Winton, of Cessnock, Australia 
He submits this photo record of his work. 











THE CROOKED SPIRE—somewhere in Encq- 
land. How it became twisted no one was 
able to inform its photographer, Harold Soar, 
employment-exchange head and a member of 
the Middlesbrough, England, Rotary Club. 
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Talking It Quer 
[Continued from page 3] 


uch possibilities in Canada of a popu 
lation of 100 million the 
vriter thinks that Stephen Leacock’s re 


people ana 


arks should be included in his book 
Laugh Parade If you have not read 
please do so. You will enjoy it and it 
give you an idea of his trend in 

( e of his writings 


losing 


im taking the liberty of ene 


a copy of an address by Professor Wat 
son Kirkconnell, entitled Canada and 
In jration.* Professor Kirkconnell is 
one of the outstanding Canadians on all 
ubjects of languages, resources, and 
the possibilities of the future. 

I am sure that you will enjoy this 
booklet and I feel strongly that some 
correction should be made to Leacock’s 
misleading article, lest the other popu- 
lated nations of the world think that 
we Canadians are “dogs in the manger.” 

Canada and Immigration, by Watson 
Kirkconnell, an address delivered before the 
Empire Club of Canada in Toronto, Ontario 


March 23, 1944 


Police Force for World Peace 

Suggests Enocyu E. NEAL, Rotarian 
Past 
Malden, Massachusetts 
interest Sir 
Germany—Our 


Service 


Norman An- 
Problem, 


I read with 
gell’s article, 
in THE ROTARIAN for November, particu- 
larly his six points in which he suggests 
military occupation and total disarma- 
ment after the war. 

I believe that when the Allies win 
this war, it would be well to invite 
every nation to join with them in estab- 
lishing a supreme International Force, 
utilizing a portion of the armament now 
existing without expending an addi- 
tional dollar by any nation for further 
equipment. 

This Force would have only one duty: 


to administer immediate and severe 
punishment to the nation which fires 
the first hostile or aggressive shot 


across the border line between nations, 
or engages in production of armament 
the limits herein mentioned. 

The proposed Force would be com- 
posed of the cream of the fighting equip- 
ment of all types now existing. Every 
nation joining with the Allies would 
contribute all their units rating between 
80 and 100 percent of present-day ef- 
ficiency. They would place in escrow 
all equipment between 60 and 80 per- 
cent of present-day efficiency, to be dis- 
if and when the International 
Force becomes a reality. The expense 
and manpower of the _ International 
Force would be shared in proportion to 
each nation’s contribution in armament. 

After properly punishing war crimi- 
nals, restore the rightful territory to all 
nations, and show the world that this 
war has been fought and won to estab- 
lish The International Force 
would take no part in the internal af- 
fairs of individual nations, but would 
protect every nation against war by an- 
other nation and prevent the produc. 
tion of war material above the 60 per- 
cent allowed for home policing. 

Under this plan the most powerful 


above 


mantled 


peace. 





weapon left in the possession of any 
one nation would be 20 percent bele 
the most inferior weapon of Inte 
national Force. Thus armed, it is ne¢ 
that no nation would sta 


the 


} 
i@Ss to say 


war against another For exampl 
when Germany becomes a membe! 
either by volition or by compulsion, sh« 
would be on no other basis than othe 
nations incapable of defying the Inte 
national Force. 

The time has arrived when the God 
given resources and the manpower of 


the world should be devoted to produc 


ing and enjoyment for 


comfort 
instead of 


the 


yle 
populations produ 


ing instruments for destruction of 
civilization. 
A world 


representatives 


court could rightly be con 
of each coun- 
the International 
jurisdiction over interna 
\doption of some sane 
method of safety could the 
ment of a national debt with the money 
saved by not building war equipment 
Manpower in the future could give full- 
attention to producing comfort, 
luxury, and pleasure 


posed of 
try contributing to 
Force, with 
tional problems 


allow pay- 


time 


Germany Must Build Slowly 
Believes WILLIAM F.. SOLLMANN 
Author and Lecturer 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania 

I appreciate your sending me THE 

RoTaARIAN for October containing Thomas 

Mann’s contribution [Plain Words to 

the German People]. I was especially in- 

terested in his statement of 14 years ago 
and in the fact that at that time he was 

a member of the Rotary Club of Munich. 

In my opinion the Germans have 
missed the opportunity to regain free- 
dom immediately after the war. They 
are now in such a mess of material, in- 
tellectual, and moral disintegration that 
they are unable to govern themselves 
for quite a while. Under an. allied 
military government they will have to 
build slowly local, provincial, and na- 
tional councils which will develop into 

a new national Government. I have 

published my ideas on that subject in 

the Deutsche Stimmen, by far the best 

German-language periodical now exist- 

ing, although strangely enough it is 

published in Santiago, Chile. 


NEA for Federal Education Aid 

Says BELMONT FARLEY 

Director of Public Relations 

National Edueation Association 

Washington, D. C. 

I have just had the pleasant opportu- 
nity to share with other members of 
our staff the September issue of THE 
ROTARIAN Which includes a symposium 
on Federal Aid for Education? We ap- 
preciate your help in_ stimulating 
thought on this important question re- 
lating to the improvement of financial 
support for education. 


We have, for many years as you 
know, advocated the participation of 
the Federal Government in the financ- 


ing of the preparation of its young peo- 
ple for citizenship. It is inconceivable 
that our Government, which has just 
reached into the most remote corners 
of this country to call youth to the ex- 
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feat patterned for Japan... the 
job-hunt in history is just aro 
corner! 


Making 25 million jobs for ou 
men and war workers becomes A 
most urgent post-war problem. 


nize that to prosper America mus 


ing, transportation, automotive 
other industry. And dairying is 
to our agriculture that 5 out of 
farmers are dairymen. 


millions... even the millions of 


dairying its foundation. 
Dairy farmers producing at 
can create millions of post-war 


throughout America. 


ucts are bought by rural people. 


the nation. When farm income 
national income climbs. 


—because the real source of mil 


nor the office. The source of th 
lions of jobs lies in the nation’s 


@ That's Why the Dairy Cow is M 
Greatest Ally. She is the most 


The dairy cow is essential to A 
health ...to America’s wealth! 


@ Agriculture is vital. Labor 


All three must be strong to provi 


tain high national income... 


Facts About 


As a contribution to 


the American Dairy As 
has just completed an a 
tive study, “ 
War Jobs”. Illustrated, easy-to-read 
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AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 N. Wacker Drive Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 





The Voice of 


Wirn the war in Europe thundering 


toward a victorious climax .. . with de- 


greatest 
und the 


r service 
merica's 
Solving 


it is Our patriotic duty—and salvation. 


To meet this challenge, we must recog- 


t have—- 


A sound agriculture as the base 
of our economy... with dairy- 
ing as the firm foundation rock! 


Farming is the nation’s biggest busi- 
ness... surpassing iron and steel, min- 


or any 
so basic 
every 6 


@ Behind Your Job... behind the jobs of 


jobs yet 


to be created, stands agriculture with 


capacity 
jobs in 


& food plants ... on railroads... in truck- 
ing... jobs in wholesale and retail trade 


Dairy farmers buying the necessities of 
life can create jobs for additional mil- 
lions in manufacturing and trade—be- 
cause one-third of all manufactured prod- 


As dairy farmers produce and buy so goes 


climbs, 


Let's not forget! America can have good 
times only when the farmer has good times 


lions of 


jobs is not the mill... nor the factory... 


ese mil- 
soil, 

ankind's 
efficient 


user of the soil. She produces the finest 
human food ...restores and builds the 
productivity of the land... pumps year 
‘round cash into the markets of the nation. 


merica’s 


is vital. 


Business is vital. All rise or fall together. 
No two can stand without a healthy third. 


de post- 


war jobs for those who fought and 
worked to save the nation...to main- 


and to 


point the way to a greater America! 


Post-war Jobs 


planning 


for full post-war employment, 


sociauon 
uthorita- 


Yairying and Post- 


, factual. 


Copies available without charge. Write the 


Y. 





Nannini 5,000,000 Dairy Farmers 
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Send today for a complete sfory on a 


ELLE 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONER 


‘A heating system that provides true indoor comfort 
— with convenience and economy — is a vital ele- 
ment in planning your new home, It’s time now 
to compare your idea of comfort with America’s 
-war standard — and to make certain that your 
choice measures up. Mueller’s interesting book, 
“The New Trend in Home Furnace Design,” gives 
the information you need — with pictures and 
It also demonstrates why you can de- 

pend on Mueller furnaces and winter air condi- 
tioners to meet requirements and give you 
years of This 87-year-old company 
offers equipment for homes of every size, type, 
any tempat (old or new) ... specifically designed for 
the fuel of your choice . . . good-looking, efficient. 
yp eel TEAR OUT AND MAIL COUPON == 8 


t 
@  L. J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 

we Foss W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. Ld 
Ws Please send me "The New Trend in Home Furnace 


* 

, also literature describing furnaces for: 4 

Gas oi OD Coal [) Gas Boiles(Q) 
e 

& 
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Gas Mueller equipment 
includes gas-fired 
winter air conditioners, 
gravity furnaces, and boil- 
ers for steam or hot water. 





sf Just the right size 
Oil and type for your 
home, in the complete 
Mueller oil-fired line. 


Se ee 





Complete selection 
Coal of cated winter 
air conditioners and grav- 
ity furnaces, including 
special stoker-fired model. 


HEATING AND WINTER AIR CONDITIONING 
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treme duty of citizenship, will not from 


| the experience gain a new sense of re. 














sponsibility for the educational progra 
which prepares them to serve the 
country effectively not only in war, b 
also in peace. 

War has submitted educational 0) 
portunity and achievement in this c 
try to a rigid accounting. We regret 


| the fact that a million in the draft pool 


did not have the educational standar 
for induction into the service set by the 
military authorities at the beginning of 
this v A 

We regret also that nearly 2%4 millior 
men have been rejected for physical 
inadequacies. Not all these inadequa- 
cies either of educational or physical 
nature could have been prevented or 
corrected through better educational 
programs than we have had, but a large 
proportion of them could have been. 
We lacked bases and satisfactory meas 
ures of defense in a material way. 
These material resources have been 
greatly strengthened and will be main- 


| tained at the necessary levels. We hope 


that out of the experience of the war, 
means will be devised to strengthen 
our human resources upon which we 
must depend for defense in war and for 
progress in peace. We are convinced 
that only through an enlarged program 
of education, in the support of which 
the national Government participates, 
can we give the necessary strength to 
our personal resources. To focus the 
attention of public leaders upon this 
possibility is helpful. We thank you 
for your interest. 


Casey Is Right 
Says Prc. MICHAEL HARRICK 
1503rd A.A.F. Base Unit 
Hamilton Field, California 

I am the owner of a small business in 
a small town in Pennsylvania. I wish 
to tell you that I enjoyed your article 
Small Towns Can Plan, Too!, by John 
H. Casey, in THE RoTarIAn for August, 
and it is just what I have been looking 
for. 

Our town was very busy at one time 
—mined coal near-by, had coke ovens, 
furnace, railroad repair yard, and other 
industries. The merchants were inde- 
pendent and many remained that way. 

I am convinced of the need of some 
changes, but some require money, and 
an organization will be needed to bring 
about these changes. 





Solve ‘Surpluses’ with Law 
Suggests C. N. THompson, Rotarian 
Vice-President, Buck Falls Inn 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

If a very simple law were passed in 
Washington, our worries about sur- 
pluses would be largely over [see Who'll 
Get the ‘Surpluses’?, by A. G. Mezerik, 
THE RorTaRIAN for October]. At present 
they hang like an avalanche over both 
industry and labor, and until that aval- 
anche is down or pegged there is no se- 
curity for either of them. 

That law would be applied only to 
nonperishables, and would read that 
during the first year after the armistice 
not more than 20 percent of any class 
of commodity should be sold, and not 
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There are two kinds 
of sighs in a pipe bowl... 


One is a sigh for some- 


thing better and the 


other is a sigh of con- 
tentment .. . Otherwise 


known as Sportsman Pipe 


Mixture, a choice blend 


of the finest aged domes- 
tic and imported tobac- 
cos...Full-bodied but 


mild with the tranquil 


bouquet of harmonious 





proportions. 























PIPE MIXTURE. 
The Champion of Blends 


In two pocket sizes: 1 ox. at 20¢ and 1% 0x, 
at 35¢, as well as two glass humidor jarss 
8 oz. at $1.50 and 16 0x. at $2.85. 

At better stores everywhere. 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE, INC. 
663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Distributors also of Custombilt Pipes...Sasieni Fine 
English Pipes ond Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 
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for less than 75 percent of its cost to 
the Government. During the second 
year not more than 20 percent, and at 
not less than 60 percent; the third year 
not more than 20 percent and at not less 
than -50 percent; for the fourth year not 
more thar, 20 percent and at not less 
than 40 percent; and for the fifth year 
another 20 percent at 25 percent. 

This would fix quantities and prices— 
two very important elements in compe- 
tition. The Government, without want- 
ing to be, is going to be in competition 
with industry. It may mean a loss to 
the Government, but the Government's 
loss would be industry’s gain. It is 
hardly likely that greater prices than 
the minimums would be realized and 
this formula would develop only 50 per- 
cent of the cost, but industry and labor 
would know the competition they would 
have to meet. 

During the first year, manufacturers, 
through less rigid inspections, improve- 
ments, etc., would be able to compete 
with the 75 percent price. As the age 
of the items increase, the lowered prices 
would still create competition. 

There are just two things that must 
not happen: waste through scrapping, 
and paralyzing of industry through 
dumping. 

After the First World War, I was a 
party to the purchase in France of one 
million dollars’ worth of American-made 
goods at 10 cents on the dollar, bring- 
ing them to this country and selling 
them at 25 cents. For instance, we 
bought for 10 cents each baseball bats 
that regularly sold for $12 a dozen, and 
sold them for 25 cents. Until our con- 
siderable stock was sold, the manufac- 
turers of baseball bats did no business, 
and the industry was most timid until 
it was known there were no more to 
follow. 


It's a Dull-Day Brightener 

For C. J. HumMpuHrey, Rotarian 

Surbiton, England 

Please accept my most grateful thanks 
for THE Rotarian for April, which has 
duly reached me. One of the minor 
hardships of this war is our inability to 
obtain current American publications, 
and THE RorTaRIAN Magazine is, there- 
fore, like a ray of sunshine on a very 
dull day. 

I have read the articles with very 
great interest, and hope that when this 
war is over, I shall have the opportu- 
nity of paving a return visit to the 
United States and getting in personal 
touch with some of your many Rotari- 
ans there. ... 

London, in spite of its difficulties, re- 
mains optimistic and cheerful, and all 
of us are, I think, looking forward to a 
period in which every opportunity of 
expressing goodwill will be taken ad- 
vantage of, and, in this, Rotary must 
play a very important part. 


A British Business View 
From Francis B. WILLMOTT 
Industrialist 
Birmingham, England 
I was agreeably surprised and pleased 
. . - [with] THe Rorarian for April, and 


was very much impressed with the con- | 



























... SPORTSMAN 
CUSTOMBILT is a 
pipe for the affec- 
tions...It is a treas- 
vre to handle and 
@ friend to smoke 
---Bench-made by 
stylists who never 
repeat themselves 
---No two ever 
alike ... Carved 
from the largest? 
stummels of se- 
lected imported 
Bruyere, so as to 
give the cooler 
smoke of a larger 
bowl...Lightweight 
and broken-in the 
instant it is filled 
end aflame, 








Pipe illustrated, $8.50. The CUSTOMBILT 

Pipe collection includes a wide range of 

styles at $5, $7.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50 and 

up. All packaged in handsome gift boxes, 
At better stores everywhere. 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE, INC, 
663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Distributors also of Sportsman Pipe Mixture, Sasient 
Fine English Pipes ond Sportsman Toiletries for Men, 
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tents, tending to construct and instruct 
in the spirit of Rotary. . . . The British 
open discussion on Private Enterprise 
[symposium-of-the-month] is a truly in- 
ternational link. 

It is common knowledge that every 
industry in Britain has in many ways 
devoted energy and resources to the 
production, supply, and distribution of 
essential war needs, and in this must 
not be overlooked the many learned in 
dividuals who have given of their spe- 
cialized knowledge quietly and unas 
sumingly, but very effectively. ... It 
is universally known that our unpre 
paredness for war was rightly in accord 
with our reputation as a nation of shop 
keepers, which status we were called 
upon to change overnight and to be- 


come an industrial or producing nation 
on a mass scale. 

The clarion cry for engineers to the 
fore echoed throughout the land and 
the men of the two existing basic en- 
gineering industries embracing  ship- 
building and armaments were readily 
joined by those of the motor industry, 
and from that moment two became 
three and the country and our enemies 
were soon to learn that the motor in- 
dustry is a very flexible machine. In 
this way the motor industry achieved 
the distinction of claiming third place 
in the engineering class of basic indus- 
tries engaged in war production. 

We are told that after this war there 
will be only two motor-producing coun- 
tries in the world—ourselves and Amer- 





We Realize— 


morale. 


ing bridges the gap so effectively 


1313 F St. N. W. 














© Harrie & Ewing | 


That everyone is busy these days and that it is difficult to find time 
for everything we would like to do. 

But—we also know that good photographs are essential to good 
People are traveling, many are away from home and noth- 
as a photograph of loved ones. 
We'll be careful with your time when you stop in for that new pho- 


tograph you have been promising to have made at 


ais s& Ewing 


“Photographers of National Notables” 


CHESTER, Colby Mitchell; Chair- 
man of the Board of General Foods 
Corporation. Born in Annapolis 
Md., where his father, an Admiral, 
was stationed, he graduated from 
Yale (1898) and the New York Law 
School (1900) and engaged in the 


practice of law in New York until 
1919 with two interludes—seven 
years as treasurer of Manning, 
Maxwel 
teen months as a major in the US. 
Army during World War One. Be- 
came assistant treasurer of the Pos- 
tum Cereal Co. in 1919, later treas- 
urer and vice-president, president 
1924-35. Headed merger of food 
companies, including Postum Ce- 


and Moore, Inc., and six- } 


than 80 products into General 
Foods Corp. President National 
Institute of Social Sciences, 1942-43. 


real Company, manufacturing more | 








Washington, D. C. 




















When 


ica—for some time at any rate. 
you come to consider that in America 
the motorcar was one of the greatest 
commercial ambassadors, we have t 
reflect earnestly on our own relative 
position and as to whether we can pos- 
sibly compete, having regard to our pe- 
culiar trading and commercial policy: 
for instance, our manufacturers willing 
to pool their ideas and facilities to pro- 
duce vehicles approaching standardiza- 
tion in design to effect mass production 
in a community sense in order to meet 
the needs of both home and export mar- 
ket which would tend to keep costs 
down, or are they going to continue to 
compete among themselves? . 

On a point of equity, our neighborly 
rivals, the American motor manufac- 
turers, would be tickled to death to see 
a change in our relative position, for 
then the tussle for supremacy in trade 
competition would be fair and square a 
question of developed ability and sales- 
manship; the exclusive result of private 
enterprise of industrialists working as 
a body in a spirit of communal service, 
and individually in the spirit of “Service 
above Self.” 


Rotarians Aided ‘Cover Girl’ 

Recalls Roy L. Drisco.iu, Rotarian 

Newspaper Publisher 

Pomona, California 

Over the caption Victory Gardener 
the cover of THE ROTARIAN for Septem- 
ber carried the picture of an attractive 
young lady garbed in a very becoming 
back-to-the-soil ensemble and bearing a 
large basket of tempting vegetables. 
Readers will undoubtedly be interested 
in knowing that there is a happy coin- 
cidence in the selection of this particu- 
lar picture, for it was with money made 
available from the Student Loan Fund 
maintained by the Pomona, California, 
Rotary Club that this cover girl re- 
ceived the education which made her 
proficient as a gardener and as a teacher 
in the California public schools. 

As Coragene Mallory (for she is mar- 
ried now and living elsewhere), she at- 
tended the Pomona public schools and 
graduated with honors from high school 
and junior college after working during 
vacations and on Saturdays in a local 
department store to provide the neces- 
sary funds. Her ambition was to enter 
the teaching profession. To accomplish 
this she had to continue her education 
elsewhere. Finances proved a stum- 
bling block. It was at this point that 
the Student Loan Committee came to 
her assistance. Impressed by the fine 
record she had made and by the com- 
mendable efforts she had put forth in 
making her own way, the Committee 
readily advanced the funds required 
and was gratified to learn later that 
its action had made it possible for 
her to realize her ambition. 





| look forward each month to The 
Rotarian Magazine and | get more help 
and encouragement for the paths we 
are struggling through than from any 
other magazine or article that comes 
to my attention.—Pvt. Donald B. Spauld- 
ing, Camp Lee, Va.; former member of 
the Rotary Club of Watkins Glen, WN. Y. 
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STOCKS 


When Germany Falls? 


ILL pent-up demands, huge buying 
power, tremendous foreign needs cause 
post-war business boom and much higher 
stock prices? UNITED'S new report 
“What to Expect When War Ends” dis- 
cusses these timely questions and presents 


57 Outstanding Stocks 
—Representing 7 groups of securities par- 
ticularly attractive for current investment, 
including 

7 Growth Stocks with new products 

8 Beneficiaries of pent-up demand 

9 With big potential foreign trade 

8 New Management Stocks 

7 Free of reconversion problems 

10 With 25-year dividend records 

8 Low-Priced stocks below 15 


Yours with 6 Weeks’ “ TRIAL”’ 


We will send this special 57-Stock Re- 
port and UNITED Weekly Bulletin Service 
for 6 weeks to new readers for only $2. 


Send $2 for Report RR-26 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston 16, Mass. 


~ and Sell Zones 
| 























on 50 Stocks! 


Alaska Juneau General Elec. 
Allied Stores Int'l. Nickel 
mer. Bosch Kenneco 
- & O., Com. Nash-Kelvinator 
Bulova Patino Mines 


Curtis Publishing Southern Pacific 


Delaware & Hudson United Corp. 
Electric Boat U. S. Hoffman Mach 
Gair (Robert) Zenith Radio 


illinois Central 
int'l. Tel. & Tel. 


| M-K-T, Pfd. 
N. Y. Central Boston & Maine 
Serve! Continental Motors 
Tex. & Pac. Ry. De 


ere 
United Drug Eastman Kodak 


Yeengetowe s.4T. Flintkote 

Alleghany, Com. Hudson Motor 

Allis-Chaimers int’!. Paper 
Aviation Corp. Marine Midland 

| 8. & O. Pfd. National Can 

| Pullman 


Chrysler 

Curtiss-Wright ‘‘A‘’ 

Eastern Airlines 

Eng. Public Service 
These objectives are based om recognized 
techniques with support and resistance zones 
given due consideration. 


HERE’S A LOW PRICED STOCK 
TO BUY ON A REACTION 


In studying the technica] or chart positions of some 
1,000 stocks we have singled out one issue which 
we believe will result in appreciation of 50% to 
| 100% if available at the level which we believe it 
| should react to in coming weeks. Stock Trend Serv- 
ice advised this equity for purchase only a few 
months ago with the result that profits up to about 
80% were available. We believe that the issue will 
back away from its present upside resistance and be 
available in the next cyclical “‘buy’’ period around 


§$PECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


To new readers only, we'll (1) name the low priced 
stock referred to above, (2) state the cycle time zone 
when stocks should be purchased for the next im- 
portant rise, (3) buy and sell zones on 50 stocks, 
and (4) send the next four Bulletins (with recom- 
— yyy commodities) — all on receipt of 


only $2. 
| A TESTIMONIAL 


| I am unable to adequately express my amazement 
at the accuracy of your predictions during the past 
| year that I have subscribed to Stock Trend. Due to 
your accuracy it has definitely enabled me to have a 
little nest egg when I return to civilian life even 
though I started with very little capital.” 

Major T. F. F. (Aug. 12, 1944) 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Div. R-D Third National Bank Bldg. 
| Springfield 3, Massachusetts 


Studebaker 
United Elec. Coal 
S. Steel 
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Opinion 
Pithy bits—gleaned from talks, 
letters, and Rotary publications. 


On Taking Rotary Seriously 

E.uiott B. Wyman, Rotarian 

Past Service Member 

Glendale, California 

Some say the Latins and the British 
take their Rotary too seriously. Well, 
why not? If the ideals and principles 
of Rotary are anything, they are seri- 
ous. The average businessman takes his 
business seriously; I sometimes think a 
little too much so. But when it comes 
to his morals, be it political, social, or 
religious, he does not like to face facts 
which would force him to do something. 
He would rather go on a party or some 
form of diversion—anything to avoid 
an unpleasant situation. But regardless 
of all that, action must be taken soon if 
we are to continue to live the free life 
we do now. If every Rotarian would 
use his best efforts to get employer-labor 
relations adjusted in his own industry 
on a fair and honest basis, there is no 
problem here that could not be taken 
care of almost at once. 


England’s Offspring 
ALFRED DECKER KEATOR, Rotarian 
Director, State Library and Museum 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
The famous and oft-quoted poetical 
prophecy in Tennyson’s Locksley Hall 
in regard to aerial navies was antedated 
many years by Thomas Gray in 1737. 
ENGLAND, MISTRESS OF THE SEA 


The time will come when thou shall lift 
thine eyes 

To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 

While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 

Stare at the flying fleet of wondrous birds. 


England, so long the mistress of the seas, 

Where wind and waves confer her sover- 
eignty, 

Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear 

And — the sovereign of the conquered 
air. 

The second stanza sounds like brag- 
ging, but Gray evidently had no con- 
ception of the development of Eng- 
land’s great offspring across the At- 
lantic. 


Small Business Has Obligation 

A. D. WELSH 

President, Welsh Company 

St. Louis, Missouri 

In planning for the future of small 
business, provision must be made for 
continuity, because small businessmen 
have to live and have to meet their ob- 
ligations in war as well as in peace. 
Whatever is done for small business in 
the postwar era must contemplate four 
Situations. Here they are: (1) The 
postwar world will need our economic 
coéperation; (2) this wouldn’t be prac- 
ticable without prosperity at home; (3) 
this in turn is dependent upon full-time 
employment, great production, and an 
economy of abundance; (4) an economy 
of abundance will require a new govern- 
mental balance—at least new to the old- 
fashioned idea of unrestrained free en- 
terprise. ... 

Small businessmen, if they set their 
minds to it, can literally talk themselves 
back to a prosperous condition in the 











———— Advertisement . 


WALL STREET 


Basic Analyses 

The nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
has established a new service for inves- 
tors, based on its oft reiterated theme 
of: “Investigate then invest.” Titled 
“Basic Analyses,” this service consists 
of individual factual analyses prepared 
by ML, P,F & B’s Research Depart- 
ment covering common stocks currently 
important in terms of investor interest. 
Designed to help those who help them- 
selves, these ““Basic Analyses” provide 
essential background information upon 
which sound investment decisions rest. 
Not intended as purchase or sale rec- 
ommendations, they do, however, cover 
a group of thirty-two important issues 
and are factually as accurate as pains- 
taking research and careful field in- 
vestigation can make them. They will 
be found definitely and genuinely help- 
ful to those who have an _ interest, 
actual or prospective, in these issues. 

Each basic analysis sets forth in 
simple, understandable terms both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable aspects of the 
issue under consideration, its basic po- 
sition, current earnings, operating re- 
sults for recent years, its financial posi- 
tion and outlook for the future. Care- 
fully selected for their importance to 
investors, this list of “Basic Analyses” 
now available includes: 

AMERICAN Pr. & Lt. Nasu KELVINATOR 
AMERICAN Rap. Nat’t Dartry Prop. 
Amer. Tet. & TEL. N. Y. Centrat R.R. 
Amer. WATER WKS, No. American Co. 
Batpwin Loco. NorTueErn Pac. Ry. 
Cues. & Onto Ry. Pan Amer. AIRWAYS 
CHRYSLER ParaMount Pic. 
Coca-CoLa PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
C’mMonw’TH EpIson Rapro Corp. 
Conso.. EpIson REPUBLIC STEEL 
Etec. Bonn & Sx. R. J. Reynotps Tos. 
GENERAL ELEc. Sears, Roesuck 
GENERAL Morors SouTHERN Paciric 
Goopyear T. & Rus. Un1tTep CorPoraTION 
INTER. NICKEL U.S. Steer 

Inter. TEL. & TEL. F. W. WooL_worta 

Other analyses will be issued from 
time to time. 

The well-informed investor will rec- 
ognize the importance of the fact that 
there is no security which can be 
“bought and forgotten” and that suc- 
cessful investment requires keen judg- 
ment in timing sales as well as 
purchases. 

Readers are urged to send for copies* 
of the above analyses in which they 
may be interested, will find that they 
supply facts which should enable the 
investor to judge for himself whether 
or not these securities meet his invest- 
ment objectives. 


*Address requests for “Basic Analyses” to Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane headquarters, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Copies will be sent with- 
out cost or obligation, 
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“GENUINE 
ZIPPER 





POCKET 






MAN'S BILLFOLD 


Secfet pocket cleverly hides big bills. Handy 
space for ready currency. Zipper closed 
section for checks, papers, etc. Lots of room 
for cards, tickets, passes, stamps. Superbly 
made in finest leathers. Wonderful gift. 
$6 plus tax. See your dealer. 


) ENGER-KRESS CO. 
| 





ertonal Leather goods 























MARGIN FOR 
ERROR! 


Using “Address-Saver” window 
envelopess reduces by 50% 
chances fat mistakes in address- 
ing envelopes—also saves cost 
and timp. “Address-Saver” Win- 
dow Envelopes are made only by 
Tengion. 
3% Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, ia. * Kansas City 8, Mo.® 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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postwar era. The better informed of the 
small-business element can inform those 
of their number who may not have ac- 
quired the necessary enlightenment. 
They have the intelligence. They have 
the following. All they need do is col- 
laborate with each other, evolve a cam- 
paign, set it in motion, and prevail for 
the good of all. And thus they will take 
care of themselves in the true Ameri- 
namely, by improving the 
conditions of the rest of the American 
people. Let small businessmen, wher- 
ever and whenever they may be, to- 
gether or singly, persistently proclaim 
the national objective to be full peace- 
time employment.—F'rom an address to 
the Rotary Club of St. Louis, Missouri. 


can Way 


The Japanese-American Viewpoint 

Rospert L. BROWN 

Assistant Project Director 

War Relocation Authority 

Manzanar, California 

In the midst of the controversial ma- 
terial on the American-Japanese “prob- 
lem” appearing currently in newspa- 
pers and magazines, hardly a line has 
appeared to indicate what these people 
themselves are thinking. We believe 
that knowledge of what they are think- 
ing is all-important to any sane evalua- 
tion of the issues involved. We are 
therefore sending you the following edi- 
torial clipped from the January 1, 1944, 
issue of the Manzanar Free 
which shows what its editor is think- 
ing. The author is California-born Roy 
M. Takeno, 30-year-old editor of the 
Free Press, graduate of the University 
of Southern California School of Jour- 
nalism in 1936, and before evacuation 
the editor of the English section of the 
Japan-California Daily News. 


Pre SS, 


Greetings to you for a victorious New 
Year, people of America; from your kindred 
50,000 citizens inside barbed-wire fences. 
We send you greetings, we who have been 
lodged by circumstances of war inside these 
relocation centers in the deserts of the West. 

In three months, we will have spent two 
years in these centers. We have had time 
to rationalize our own predicament. The 
tragic experiences of evacuation, the untold 
volume of business losses of the évacués, 
the unwarranted hatreds engendered to- 
ward us by some people because of our 
hereditary kinship with the Asiatic foe— 
these we write off our ledger. 

On the other side stands our gratitude to 
the American people for sanctioning the 
effort of this Government to look after the 
welfare of our children, of our aged and the 
sick We realize that in other parts of the 
world millions of innocent people’s lives 
have been sacrificed in evacuations and by 
failures of other Governments to protect 
their war-driven civilians. Here in war 
relocation centers we have found tempo- 
rary refuge, we have taken stock of our 
stake in America, and now we are prepar- 
ing in a new spirit to reéstablish ourselves. 

In seeking to resettle and to reéstablish 
ourselves in our respective trades, busi- 
nesses, and professions, we realize the un- 
wisdom of trying to force ourselves upon 
a people who view us with suspicion. We 
outs seek to join in the drive for victory. 
We are prepared to shoulder our share of 
further sacrifices demanded of all her citi- 
zens by our country. We will not shirk. 
Indeed, évacués who already have left the 
relocation projects are contributing to our 
embattled nation’s war effort through their 
initiative, their resourcefulness, their adap- 
tabilitv, and their talents. In Europe, in 
the South Pacific, on every front former 
évacués are today in uniform fighting be- 
side their brother Americans. 

We also believe that our country would 
achieve something of the meaning of the 
full use of her available manpower when 
she encourages the évacué tradesmen, mer- 
chants, farmers, and professional men to 
reéstablish themselves in their own fields 
of endeavor in the communities of their 
own choice We ask you, the American 
people, to try us on our own merits. We 





are willing and ready to stand or fall by 
our records, realizing that it is one of the 
inherent characteristics of the country we 
love to appraise its people by the contribu 
tion they can make toward the total welfar: 
of the nation. 

It is our belief that our country wants t 
fulfill the obligation of itself to permit the 
unha™mpered restoration of a group of ij 
own people to their natural and rightf 
niche in the American scheme of life 
through an orderly process of évacué re 
settlement In the ultimate analysis, the 
citizen évacués who are behind these 
barbed-wire fences, through no fault of the 
own, are not persuaded to resettle by glit 
tering promises of job offers. The impor 
tant consideration is that they be convinced 
in their own minds that they are acceptable 
to American communities as Americans and 
that in relocation lies their service to their 
country 

We believe that you are earnestly cor 
cerned in the process of revitalizing the 
American scheme of social structure whic! 
recognizes only aristocracy by intellect and 
by achievement; not through political, re 
ligious, or racial differences. We believe 
that on this conviction, America rests her 
cause in this war 

Now that our eyes are clear again and 
our hearts are strong again we look forward 
as Americans with deepened understanding 
and firm conviction to this New Year when 
victory shall come to this country that is 
yours and ours. 


‘Did He Profit Most?’ 

WALKER Saussy, Rotarian 

Advertising-Company Proprietor 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

At the head of a shallow grave on 
Peleliu stands a little white cross, upon 
which are carved the words: “He served 
best, but did he profit most?” Words 
carved by bayonet, carved by a former 
Rotarian who had lived through the 
hell of island assaults, who was called 
upon to give a Christian burial to a 
young Marine whose body had been 
mutilated beyond recognition. 

When this Rotarian reached the point 
in the burial ceremony where he had 
to write something on the little white 
cross at the head of the grave, he 
chanced to glance at his watch. It was 
noon, it was Wednesday, it was the 
time his fellow Rotarians back home 
would be gathering for lunch. 

Then he carved upon the cross a 
question for Rotarians throughout the 
world to answer: “He served best, but 
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did he profit most 
Can members of Rotary Clubs answer 
this question? 
I think they can. I think there is only 





one way in which we can answer it. 
The body beneath the little white cross 
on Peleliu Island will turn to dust, but 
most of us must never forget that the 
Marine who lies there died to save our 
hides, and, knowing this, the soul and 
spirit of that Marine must live and be 
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multiplied in the person of every Ro- 
tarian. 

His spirit will live, if we, not just 
Jimmie, or Ralph, or Walter, or a score 

twoscore of us, but all of us, set as 
yur goal for the duration of the war, 
unselfish, personal efforts which when 

iltiplied and totalled shall equal the 
icrifice of this one unknown Marine’s 
ife 

Yes, he served best, and our hope 
und prayer should be that through us, 
the living, shall he profit most. 

Let’s stop riding and stop pushing. 
to it that Rotary leads in sell- 
ing bonds, and gathering salvage, and 
loing everything we can to win victory 
und shorten this war.—From a Rotary 


( ib address 


Let's see 


Rotary Holds Peace Key 

CLARENCE C. ATKINS, Rotarian 

Physician 

Rushville, Indiana 

Surely Rotarians realize that this 
global conflict is much more than a per- 
sonal battle with Hitler and Hirohito, 
that it is a giant social and economic 
revolution. The common man is as- 
cending to greater importance. Mighty 





forces are at work that will present a 
far different postwar world than the 
one we knew in 1918. The picture is 


clouded by theorists and propagandists 
who claim that the solution lies in su- 
perarmaments, complex economics, or 
fabulous finance. The radio airlanes 
are filled with hate, intolerance, class 
hatred, and international power poli- 
tics. Is this the road to peace? Have 
we forgotten that peace depends largely 
upon the spirit of man? There can be 
no lasting peace until deep in the heart 
there is a burning desire for peace. 

America can be strong again if we 
will but recapture the moral and spir- 
itual forces that made us great. Rotary 
holds within its hand the key that 
might unlock the door of international} 
peace. Our simple philosophy of ideal- 
ism, friendship, service, and interna- 
tional goodwill is the only one of its 
kind accepted by leading citizens in 
more than 80 nations. No church or 
similar organization holds such world- 
wide prestige. Isn’t it time for Rotary 
to wake up and broadcast, by interna- 
tional hookups, these simple truths that 
the whole world is hungry to hear? 


The Rotarian’s Job 
ALBERT H. Burrows, Rotarian 
Economist and Sociologist 
Marquette, Michigan 
Rotary stands for service. Rotary 
serves the local community, the nation, 
and—the Fourth Object—the world. The 
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job of the Rotarian is to exemplify the 
service goal. Fortunately in a smooth- 
functioning free-enterprise economy 
greater service to “others” generally 
brings greater profits to “self.” How- 
ever, when profits accrue through Ca- 
tering to base desires or through monop- 
olistic manipulation, then the true Ro- 
tarian will realize that time and eternity 
and the immaterial, as well as the ma- 
terial, surround and affect everyone. 
He will realize that a man is not profited 
even though he gains great pecuniary 
reward when he sacrifices his ideals of 
service to the selfishness of self. Great 
material profits accompanied by great 
spiritual losses result in a net life value 
deficit. Rotarians are not perfected in- 
dividuals. No one and no group reaches 
perfection Rotarians have not prac- 
ticed fully the implications of their 
ideal as expressed in their motto. And 
if they could practice their ideals per- 
fectly, then simultaneously their ideals 
would become practical realizations and 
cease to be ideals. In this latter case 
they would need to establish a new and 
higher ideal or ethical growth would 
be completed and stagnation would be 
the only possible change. But the Ro- 
tary motto—Service above Self—con- 
tains a service-to-others ideal that con- 
stitutes an adequate and eternal chal- 
lenge to every Rotarian. 


Christmas Acrostic 

I. R. Mort, Rotarian 

Postmaster 

Hill City. Kansas 

As a Christmas greeting in 1943, Wil- 
liam W. Chestnutt, then President of the 
Rotary Club of Hill City, wrote the fol- 
lowing acrostic and mailed it to his 
fellow members. Perhaps other Rotari- 
ans would like to read it, too. 


T oday as clouds of war hang low 
O ’er far-flung lands across the sea, 


H e serves God best who plays his part 
I n keeping home and country free. 

L. et tyrants lust for worldly power 

L ike mists and vapors pass away: 


C hrist’s spirit still will sway the world, 
I nspire men’s hearts and cheer their day. 
T he angels sang of Peace on Earth 

Y ears past, in far off Bethlehem: 


R otary sings that song today 

O f Peace on earth, goodwill to men. 
T hat song will still be sung by men 
A s years and ages pass away 

R eminding us what angels spoke: 

Y our Saviour, Christ, is born today. 


C ome now and join that gladsome song, 
L et Christmas carols fill the air, 

U_ plift your voice in thankful praise, 

B reathe up to heaven a Christmas prayer. 


Time for Bold Planning 

LOUIS RUTHENBURG 

Honorary Rotarian 

Refrigerator Manufacturer 

Evansville, Indiana 

Many, many questions as to the fu- 
ture environment of American business 
cannot now be answered. No one knows 
when the war will end. No one knows 
when or how war contracts will be liqui- 
dated. No one knows just how our post- 
war tax legislation can be reframed so 
as to produce the enormous revenues 
that will be required with minimum 
restriction of business activity and min- 
imum danger to tax sources. No one 
knows just how we can restore the re- 
quisite flow of venture capital to meet 
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the needs of an expanding economy 
No one knows how business can retain 
funds for reconversion and expansion 
after confiscatory renegotiation and 
taxes. These are a few of the many 
problems related to postwar business 
environment. We must find their solu- 
tions, but we cannot postpone bold 
planning and courageous action until 
after the solutions are found. In large 
measure the solutions will grow out of 
the evolutionary developments of an 
expanding economy. Many worth-while 
suggestions will be developed by the 
splendid research personnel of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
With the courage and faith that are 
heritages of American business leade 
ship we must drive boldly forward, as 
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suming that the solutions of these 
monumental problems will in good time 
be achieved. By so doing we can most 
effectively bring about the favorable en- 
vironment.—From a Rotary Club ad- 


dress 


Uphold What Can Be Upheld 

I \. ABLETT, Rotarian 

Vewspaper Publisher 

Hawera, New Zealand 

We hear a good deal these days, not 
only at election time in this country, 
but in all the democratic countries, of 
the growth of bureaucracy and the 
whittling down of individual liberty of 
action. We tell each other that we are 
tired of filling in forms, sick of inspec- 


tors, wearied of Government regulation 
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and Government licensing. 


It is prob- 
ably true of all of us who have passed 
the 40-year milestone in our lives that 
secretly, deep down in our conscious 
ness, we long for the return of the days 
when a man was free to travel where 


he liked without a passport, to start any 
kind of business he thought he could 
manage, to buy the quality and quan 
tity of goods he desired and be free to 
charge all the profit he could get—or 
to go merrily broke in his own sweet 
way. We are, often with very good rea 
son, deeply suspicious of the efficiency 
and of the motives of the State when it 
takes the place of the private trader o1 
imposes restrictions upon him. But let 
us not delude ourselves with notions 
that we have only to change the par 
ticular government of the day to gain 
our release from State-imposed restric- 
tions in the postwar era. Those of us 
who are still at heart strong individ 
ualists must be more than ever vigilant 
but we must be careful to spend our ef 
fort and energy in defense only of those 
rights, privileges, and principles which 
can be reasonably upheld in a changing 
world.—From a Rotary Conference ad 


dress 


‘Remove the Causes of Conflict’ 

J. AUTREY WALKER, Rotarian 

Banker 

Del Rio, Texas 

We see only a glimpse of the wonders 
of science that are to come. But unless 
we can remove the causes of savage 
conflicts between men and eliminate 
the bitterness and injustice of class 
struggle, we still will use these scien 
tific achievements for the destruction 
and slavery of mankind, instead of ad 
vancement.—From a Rotary Club ad- 


dress. 


A Postwar Plan 

PuiLie A. FeINerR, Rotarian 

Specialty Manufacturer 

Providence, Rhode Island 

Following is a suggested practical 
plan for postwar prosperity: 

1. Reserves for industry to buy peace- 
time tools and equipment in order to 
change over war plants to peacetime 
production and launch new _ products 
and increased pay rolls. 

(a) Permit industry to set aside these 
reserves out of earnings before taxes 
and renegotiation. 

(b) Have reserves invested in United 
States war bonds. 

(c) The Treasury Department to 
take over any reserves so provided and 
not used for specific purposes within 
five years after peace. This plan would 
not take one dollar from the war effort 
and yet provide for postwar prosperity 

2. Postwar purchasing reserves for 
individuals. c 

(a) Provide that part of personal in 
come tax shall be refunded after the 
war. 

(b) Provide for some kind of stimu- 
lated and encouraged savings in war 
bonds to be used within one or two 
years after peace (that is, when produc- 
tion will be sufficient to avoid inflation). 

3. Demobilization pay and _ benefits 
for soldiers. This should be planned 

| now in order to give demobilized men 
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and women a fair and just income for a 
reasonable period needed to find civilian 
iobs. Since many of these men and 
women are buying war bonds even from 
their service pay, they would have 
added reserves. Many of our men and 
women in service also have some cred- 
its in the social-security and unemploy- 
ment funds both State and Federal.— 


From a Rotary Club address. 


Living Up to Standards 


JAMES E. SHELTON, Rotarian 

Banker 

Los Angeles, California 

Any man, regardless of his calling, 


station, or occupation, who can keep 
his feet firmly on the ground and yet 
preserve within his horizon some ideal- 
ism and high aspirations in living a 
worth-while life is making a worth- 
while contribution to his community. 
Life should not necessarily be free from 
and hardship. Paternalistic 
care from the cradle to the grave would 
men of their hardihood, self-reli- 
ance, independence, and ultimately of 
their freedom. Character is builded by 
setting standards and then living up to 
in spite of hell and high water. 
Independence and self-reliance are based 
upon self-confidence after proving to 
the world, and, more important, to your- 
self, that you can lick your job and can 
battle your way through difficulties. 
That is the American way.—From an 
address to the Oneonta Club of South 
Pasadena, California. 
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Books for Christmas 


[Continued from page 31 


carries a 
interesting historical 


American scene It 
richly 


lore as well as a vigorous contempora- 


on the 


wealth of 


ry impression. 
* * * 


Books about the war rate high in mas- 
culine interest, naturally. Especially ap- 
propriate for Christmas, it seems to me, 
are those primarily of pictures: the in- 
expensive G. I. Sketch Book, edited by 
Aimee Crane, for example, with its re- 
productions of drawings and paintings 

-many in color—by Americans on all 
the fighting fronts and in all branches 
of the service. I greatly enjoy person- 
ally the cartoons from Yank in Sergeant 
George Baker’s The Sad Sack. 

Of all the books by war correspond- 
ents and of the many firsthand accounts 
of war experience, I don’t believe a bet- 
could be made than Ernie 
Pyle’s Brave Men. Though a lot of good 
writers are telling us about the war, 
there’s only one Ernie Pyle. No matter 
if one has read his dispatches regularly, 
it is very good to have this book both 
for present and for future interest. The 
same title might have been used for a 
book called instead This Is It, a com- 
pilation of firsthand stories of real ex- 
perience of rank-and-file Americans in a 
wide variety of fields of service—Mer- 


ter choice 
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BROCKTON 62, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE: 1920-acre ranch, fenced; 


600 acres good, level, tillable—balance pasture 
and woods. Large alfalfa acreage 3 houses, 
3 barns, other buildings Stock and tools in 
cluded—priced at $70,000. Excellent deer and 
small-game hunting; trout and lake fishing 
Consistent money-maker. Good business prop 
osition and unusual recreational possibilities. 


0. Grant Schafer, Reed City, Michigan 
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chant Marine, Coast Guard, tank corps, 
convoy duty, and many others. The 
stories are very simply and straightfor- 
wardly told, and the man who has put 
them together, Harry Davis, has done a 
truly worth-while job. 

Joe E. Brown's Your Kids and Mine 
is a lively, unpretentious account of the 
comedian’s experiences of two years in 
camp entertainment. It’s marked by 
good fun and sound feeling. I like it. 

* * * 

Also from the war, and a book that I 
think will be enjoyed by both men and 
women—indeed by all discriminating 
readers of good fiction—is the novel 
Pastoral, by Nevil Shute. It’s a very 
simple story of a young British flying 
officer and his bomber crew, and it fol- 
lows a pattern which has sometimes oc- 
curred in fiction before: he falls in love. 
But this book is the real thing, with 
qualities of tenderness, humor, and 
strong suspense and with people that 
you really come to know and enjoy 
knowing. Incidentally, there’s a lot 
t. 


* * * 


about fishing in 


There are a number « 


f especially in- 
teresting finely illustrated books this 
Fall, for the person who likes pictures. 
To me the most impressive of these is 
Were You There When They Crucified 
My Lord?, by Allan Rohan Crite. This 
is primarily a book of drawings which 
illustrate, line by line and phrase by 
phrase, the experience reflected in the 
words of the old Negro spiritual, from 
a Negro’s point of view. The drawings 
have true strength and reverence, and 
they gain interest through study. They 
suggest, better than anything else I have 
seen, something of the deeper meaning 
of this wartime Christmas. 


* %* >” 


Books mentioned, publishers, and prices 

Chuggety-Chug, Lucile Pannell and Ralph 
Henry (Wilcox & Follett, $1).—The Dragon 
Fish, Pearl S. Buck (John Day, $1.50).- 
Jeeps, A Dog for Defense, Sylvestre C. Wat- 
kins (Wilcox & Follett, $1).—American Car 
avan, Frances Frost (Whittlesey, $1.75) 
—Stories from the Americas, edited by 
Frank Henius (Scribner’s, $2).—The Fo 
gotten Finca, Christine von Hagen (Thos 
Nelson, $2).—The Good Ship Red Lily, Con- 
stance Savery (Longmans, Green, $2.25).— 
They Came from Scotland, Clara Ingram 
Judson (Houghton, Mifflin, $2).—Puritan 
Adventure, Lois Lenski (Lippincott, $2).— 
Fuss ’N Feathers, Laura Long (Longmans, 
Green, $2.25).—Storm Canvas, Armstrong 
Sperry (Winston, $2.50).—Lone Journey 
Jeanette Eaton (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50).— 
Tall Tale America, Walter Blair (Coward, 


McCann, $2.50).—American Tanks and Tank 
Destroyers, Elizabeth Mallett Conger (Holt 
$2).—The Red Tractor, Paul Corey (Mor- 


row, $2).—The Long Trains Roll, Stephen 
W. Meader (Harcourt, Brace, $2).—Yea! 
Wildcats', John R. Tunis (Harcourt, Brace 
$2).—The American Rifle for Hunting and 
Target Shooting, C. E. Hagie (Macmillan, 
$1.95). —Field Book of Fresh Water Angling 
John Alden Knight (Putnam, $3).—Too 
Much Salt and Pepper, Sam Campbell 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2).—The World of Wash- 
ington Irving, Van Wyck Brooks (Dutton, 
$3.75).—Caesar and Christ, Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster, $5).—The Great Lakes, 
Harlan Hatcher (Oxford University Press, 
$3.50) .—G I. Sketchbook, Aimee Crane 
(Penguin Books, 25c).—The Sad Sack, Sgt. 
George Baker (Simon & Schuster, $2).— 
Brave Men, Ernie Pyle (Holt, $3).—This 
Js Jt, Harry Davis (Vanguard, $2.50).— 
Your Kids and Mine, Joe E. Brown (Double- 
day, Doran, $2).—FPastoral, Nevil Shute 
(Morrow, $2.50).—Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord?, Allan Rohan Crite 
(Harvard University Press, $3). 
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WHAT BETTER 


FILM 


ROTARY 
DISCUSSION? 


—Than ‘‘LIFE LINE OF 
THE NATION”’ 


® See how railroads function in wartime. 
®@ How they solve “impossible’”’ problems. 
® How ir vital use affects a nation’s 
destiny. 
Here is a Constantly Growing Library 
of 


Vigorous Discussion Films, such as 
March of Time Subjects 
“Post War Jobs” 
“Youth in Crisis” 
And Many Other 
Free Rental Service Charge 
And Latest Official U. S. Government 
War Subjects 


COMEDIES CARTOONS FEATURES 
Write for catalog and Classified Film List 
Y.M.C.A. 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
New York 17, N. Y. San Francisco 2, Cal. 
347 Madison Ave. R 351 Turk St. R 


Chicago 3, tl. Dallas 1, Tex. 
19 So. La Salle St. R 1700 Patterson Ave. R 

















AtLtractiue 
Protect your teeth; keep 
them clean and bright by 
brushing regularly with 
Revelation Tooth Powder. 


Recommended by dentists 
generally. 


REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 
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Our Trip to Britain 


[Continued from page 9] 


the 
sewing for blitz 
staffing can- 
and doing 
health 
the home and fighting 


too, that found 
wives of 
victims, rolling 
teens, helping in 
a hundred other 
and 
fronts. 

The the 18 Districts of 
Rotary in Britain and Ireland are carry- 
ing on in spite of the fact that they have 
not had the the Interna- 
tional Assembly So is Fred Hickson, 
Secretary of RIBI, who with a staff ex- 
clusively feminine keeps the work mov- 
ing at headquarters in Tavistock House. 
A bomb which landed in the front yard 
interrupted routines only long enough 
to dust off the desks. All are desperately 
anxious that we preserve the interna- 
tionality of Rotary and that we carry it 
forward into all the nations of the 
earth. 

In a memorable conference in Presi- 
dent Tom Rose's attic room in Birming- 
ham, converted into a 
much-used meeting place for British Ro- 
in a half dozen round- 
big and little 
gatherings from one end of Britain to 


everywhere we 
Rotarians 
bandages, 

1urseries, 
things to buoy 
morale on 


Governors of 


advantage of 


which he has 
tary officials . 
table meetings... in 
the other we met virtually all the pres- 
ent and past leaders of Rotary in Brit- 
ain—Sydney Pascall, Wm. McConnell, 
Charles White, Sir Charles Mander, T. 
J. Rees, Wilfrid Andrews, Verrall Reed, 
Edwin Robinson, Tom Young, Tom War- 
ren, Fred Gray, Arthur Chadwick, Her- 
bert Schofield, P. H. W. Almy, and all 
the rest (and they wanted earnestly to 
be remembered to all their good friends 
in Rotary around the world). 

And we talked—with perfect candor 
—about international problems and how 
they bear on Rotary’s 
place in the postwar world. Here and 
in a meeting with 60 industrialists our 
friends made no bones of their concern 
about postwar world trade. They ap- 
plaud the great expansion of American 
industry which has helped so mightily 
to arm the Allied nations. (We saw 
mile upon mile of American-made mili- 
tary equipment from train and auto 
They hope too that Amer- 


Rotary, about 


windows.) 


ica can continue her immense produc- 





Dublin Opinion 


“IT’S GETTING so a person can’t stand still 
for a moment without a queue forming.” 


WARDROBE 
EQUIPMENT 






FOR OFFICES—-FACTORIES 
INSTITUTIONS—HOMES 





@ Include PETERSON Ward 
robe Equipment in your post- 


war planning Keep clothing better (in 
press, dry and aired) in half the space 
Stationary, portable or knockdown (over- 
flow) units Skeleton or panelled ends 
Combination lock box and rack units 
Even small wall types that double the ca- 


pacity of crowded wardrobes and clothes 
closets. 

The single-faced No. 3F rack (above 
left) accommodates 4 per running foot 
ventilated hat space, wooden coat hanger, 
and permanent checks. The No. S6 Valet 
Costumes provides 6 hat spaces, 6 wooden 
hangers with umbrella stand in 15” x 30” 
floor space (double faced valet serves 12). 
They will not tip over. Available now in 
presswood, in office finishes 

Write for catalog sheets of checkroom, 
lockerroom and modern wardrobe equip- 
ment to meet every wardrobe requirement 
efficiently 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Checkroom People” 
1822 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 22, til. 























BRUSH 
/LADEN DUST 


THIS DD 


REDUCES GER 






The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its 
back which holds Arbitrin, a scientifically 
compounded sweeping fluid. The center 
row of tufts is connected to the reservoir. 
During the process of sweeping the Arbi- 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist- 
ens every particle of dust it contacts. In- 
stead of floating through the air, the dust 
is converted into the most efficient sweep- 
ing compound. 

Tests have proved that “Dustless” 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
normally in the air between sweepings, as 
much as 97 percent. The “Dustiless” brush 
also cuts ber and material costs in half. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Prompt 
shipment on AA-5 or higher priority rat- 
ing. Write for styles, sizes and prices today. 


(M.\ Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


528 N. 22nd St.. Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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SEND GIFT BASKETS OF 


Fabulous Fruit 
FROM OREGON 








The gift only a few 
can receive. Fabulous 
fruit from Blue Goose 
Orchards —du Comice 
Pears, once the luxury 
of French kings, im- 
mense mouth-watering 
Oranges, giant sized red and yellow Delicious Apples, 
Emperor Grapes, White Figs, Nuts, Coachella Valley 
Dates and fascinating Sweets. Piled high in hand- 
woven snow-white baskets, with pompous red bow 


and gleaming cellophane wrapping. $1095 


De luxe size (illustrated), weighing 
Smaller Basket, weighing about 15 lbs. $8.96 


about 20 Ibs., prepaid 


| 
| 


Christmas Box of 10 to 14 du Comice Pears $295 


nine guaranteed to arrive in perfect condilion, 
(only military camps at your risk). Supplies are short 


is year, so order quickly! Check or money order. No 


orders oulside U. S.—no C.O.D.’s. 
Ask about our Fruit ec’ the Calendar Club, 


BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 
American Fruit Growers, I nc 
201 Fir Street Medford, Oregor 
WANT TO REACH 
The Latin-American Markets? 
Advertise in 


REVISTA ROTARIA 
bed £. Waoker C Dr. 


aan FARRAGUT 22 


New Florida unit to open Jar 12 
same naval training as at N. J 
school. Jungle Club hotel, St 
Petersburg College prep Junior 
School—grades 5-8. 
Apply Registrar, 
Toms River, 
Adm. S. S. Robison, 


(Ret), Supt. 
— : 
IVET MEMORIAL 
AMER INSTITUTE 
“Today's Learning for Tomorrow’s Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
COURSES—PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
GRADES 7 TO 14 
CADET CORPS— Brine" Sign04, 
Gymnasium ¢ Indoor Pool e Golf Course 
Lt Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph. D., Pres., Atascadere, Callt- 


LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 


«+-Forge chead, win 
special assignments, 
promotion, better job 
in global peace time 
opportunities through 
ability to speck a for- 
eign language. 
MASTER A NEW LANGUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly by 


LINGUAPHONE 


The world-famous Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method brings voices of native teach 
ers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. You learn the 
new language iby LISTENING. It's amaz 
ingly ple; have succeeded. 
HOME-STUDY COURSES IN 29 LANGUAGES 
Send for FREE book— 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
46 RCA Bidg., New York 20 « Circle 7-0830 
““{INGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, =~ SSsSt~CS~S™S 
46 RCA Bidg., New York 20,N. Y 
Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 





__Chicago t, 1, OM. 










Box T. 
U.S.N. 
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tivity in postwar years. Yet they are 
wondering where Britain is going to fit 
into the international economic picture. 

Together we agreed that there will 
be competition, that it probably will be 
hard, We hoped it could 
e honorable. What Government 
regulatory measures of trade will come, 
could 


close, and fast. 


also | 


us could foresee, but we 


Rotary Clubs of our vari- 


none of 
envision the 
ous countries as forums in which busi- 
ness and professional men of goodwill 
could seek understanding of the 
issues involved—with Rotarians individ- 


basic 


ually 
tually fair solution upon their national 


impressing their desire for a mu- 


representatives 

Perhaps we saw your boy in Britain 
—who knows? Young men in the uni- 
forms of the United States, Canada, 
South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, 
and other lands are everywhere. And 
we stepped out of character as interna- 
leng enough to 
think 


representatives 
British hosts what 
young fellow Americans- 
They like them—albeit they 
taken aback by their 
And that liking 
around, One 
the 


tional 
ask our they 
of our -and 
vice versa. 
are sometimes 
breezy informality. 
the other too. 


that 


goes way 


thing Britons hope deeply is 


mutual appreciation and understanding 
has brought between the 


the war peo- 


ples of their nation and the people of 
America 
the 
“if we 


continue and increase in 
“Why,” they 
can get along so well together in 
can we not do so in 


can 


years to come. ask, 


times of adversity, 


times of prosperity?” 
The Yank in Britain has his little 
troubles with the “thripny bit,” the 


left-hand drive, and perhaps with the 
Perhaps it’s true, as many say: 
to make 
that is: 
how to 


coffee. 
the Briton does not know how 
coffee. But the corollary to 
the American does not know 
make tea. G. I. 
much graver than unhappiness over his 
“cup o’ Java.” He wishes he were 
home, certainly, but what man away 
from home doesn’t? Here and there 
Rotarians told us they had not met as 
American lads as they 
one reason or another 


Joe’s “gripes” are never 


many of the 
would like. For 
the boys had not responded to their in- 
Where they had, everyone had 
enjoyed the contact immensely. 

We sat one day in the gallery for dis- 
tinguished visitors in the House of Com- 
mons—meeting now in the House of 
Lords because bombs had made former 
quarters useless—and learned that An- 
glo-American understanding had been 
discussed there just the day before. To 
sit there was a privilege extended us by 
our good friend Alfred Edwards, the Ro- 
Laborite member of Parliament 
Americans will remember 


vitations 


tarian 
whom many 
for his popular lectures in their country 
several years ago. With him, and later 
with Captain L. D. Gammans, another 
Rotarian “M. P.” and a recent contribu- 
tor to THE ROTARIAN, we talked things 





| 
| 
| 
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I; all in the know-how of 


producing halftones and 
color plates that meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
The finisher controls the modu- 
lation of tone or color by tool- 
ing with a “shooter”—lines of 
dots up to 133 to the inch by 
three one-thousandths deep, 
an operation requiring pertect 
co-ordination of eye and hand 
for the purpose of diminish- 
ing or elimination of color. 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
produces photoengraving 
plates whether in black and 
white or color of the highest 
standards of quality. Metal 
and manpower are a scarce 
commodity—BARNES.- 
CROSBY COMPANY makes 
the most of both. 


Buy More War Bonds and 
Speed the Day of Victory 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 1, ILL 
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Star Sweeper 


He'll keep her dreams starry bright. 
A cherubic little calico fellow, 9" 
tall, with a cunning yellow feather 
topknot. His girl friend — Angel Child 
—is just as adorable. 

STAR SWEEPER $3.95 


ANGEL CHILD $3.95 
Sorry, no C. O. D. 


ORIGINAL, INC. 
G.P. O. Box #30, New York, N. Y. 
Dept. Z 








“A Breath of Old Sweden” 
$3.50 
For Sale in Gift Shops, 
Department Stores 


Drug and 


Linnea Perfume brings you the refreshing 
fragrance of Scandinavian woodlands. Dis- 
covered by the world’s greatest naturalist, 
Karl von Linné, who named and classified 
12,000 flowers and shrubs, the quaint fra- 
grance of a little Swedish woodland flower 
so entranced Linné that he gave the flower 


Perfume brings to 
Linnea flower. 


his own name. Linnea 
you the fragrance of the 


That Rotarian readers may enjoy the thrill of 
knowing this lovely fragrance, we have prepared a 
“Get Acquainted’’ package, prepaid to you for only 
25 This package not sold in any store. Mail 
coupon now for yourself and friends 

PIERS COME .ccccccecccescces “Get Acquainted” 
Packages. 
TERED. davccoscccccseccessteccesccoccessesococos ° 
BGGTERS iccccccccccccccccctccccccesccsscsvecee eee 


Enclosed find $ 


LINNEA, INC. 


160 N. Wells St., Dept. 31, Chicago 6, It. 
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Anglo-American, you 

It was at a dinner 
Club, at which Wilfrid was 
our host, that met Gam- 
mans. He and Rotarian who 


may be certain. 
in the Royal Auto 
Andrews 
Captain 
Andrews, 
of Rotary’s Commis- 
Rotary 


we 


is Vice-Chairman 
sion for the 
Clubs in Continental agreed 
with your President and Secretary that 
one thing Rotarians can do is to keep 
down the 


Organization of 
Europe, 


“masters of confusion” who 
devise diabolical falsehoods to divide in- 
ternational We can do that at 
home, in Clubs. 

It came time, at length, to get back 
to our desks in Idaho and Illinois. We 
doubt not that the fine friendship and 
warm hospitality had been shown 
would have gone on inexhaustibly, but 
all good things an end. 
And so " night” 
home—which that our 
bound plane, taking off in the dark, 
would race with that west-moving dark- 
if determined to 


friends. 


our offices, in our 


we 


must come to 


we “caught the long 


is to Say, west- 


ness as remain in it. 
For 
and complete 
time to relax and think. 
And somehow we kept 
Susan Hickson, Fred’s 
daughter. For five and 
—every time the siren has sounded—she 
brothers have raced pell-mell 


18 hours we were enveloped in chill 
blackness. It gave us 
thinking of 
little 
one-half years 


8-year-old 


and her 
for the living room, piled chairs and 
sofa around a sturdy table, and huddled 
underneath until the “all clear.” Daddy 
had had to rush from under 
table once to put out a blaze in the ga- 
rage, she An 
glancing off the house had started it. 

Susan can’t 
that families in America 
do that. “Don’t you 
alerts?” 

We got to thinking, there in the dark- 
ness somewhere 5,000 feet 
ing Atlantic, that, if to make the next 
peace stick, nations need any greater 
incentive than Susan and her millions 
of small brothers and sisters in many 
lands who have to live as she does, we 
could not think what it might be. 


out his 


remembers. incendiary 


understand it, she said, 
don't 


really 


have to 
have 


above a toss- 


Getting Acquainted 


There was no one home when I went to 
call. 
In the dooryard nothing stirred 
But a striped cat who rubbed against 
My foot and loudly purred. 


And a wren that was eating a doughnut 
tied 
To the top of the high porch rail, 
And a little dog who bounced at me 
And wagged hie stubby tail. 


Nobody came when I rang the bell. 
There was no one anywhere; 

But the bird cocked one round eye at 

me 

With a casual, friendly stare, 

And somehow I knew just what sort 
Of kindly folk lived there. 

—HoORTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 








Ideal 
Fraternal 


XMAS 
GIFT 











Only $1.00 
Vode! 


OR the new member 
F: nd _  old-timer—Key 

Chain-Lite, embossed 
with your Rotarian emblem 
in 22k gold—a mighty wel 
come Christmas gift 
wket lite with keychain lights up 
has hundreds of other uses in theatre, 


De Lure 







NO FUMBLING 
IN THE DARK! 


ng tiny. po ywerful m 
keys nd keyhole 


nULOTT vot rut-of-doors Truly fine, polished metal cap 
nd chair Barrel covered with rich, genuine le —= At- 
tractive gift box, Comy ready to use $1 stpaid 
Initials emboss in rte a? style only aSe 
extra, SPECIAI Delu heavy 

model $3.00 includir tax IDEAL ‘Gier ‘FoR Sekvice 
MEN, TOO Recent survey showed flashlites as the must 





BUSINESS MEN fre- 











quentiy wish to give 
o this gift to favorite cus- 
ie x ; 1 ve b . tomers For those. we 
is handy itive 
gift NOW.—Buy one for your have special quantity 
self, too prices. 





——-—MAIL COUPON TODAY-——— 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PERSONAL GIFTS, Dept. R 


53 East 10th St.. New York 3, 
Enclosed is §$ (cash, money order, check) 
for which send at once in GIFT PACKAGE: 


DeLuxe Key -Chain- Lite 
Gold Plated Engrave 


Y $1.00 each, 
“li @ $ 


0 each 


a 
! 
N. Y. | 
| 
| 
! 


Initials as follows 25« 


Ship to ... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO, 
155 E. OHIO STREET , CHICAGO 11, iLL 


Schlins’s 
Garden Book 
F REE 


beautiful book In full nat- 
Seal color offering a magniti 
cent assortment of the lke« 
novelties and old favorites in 
annuals, perennials, bulbs, and 
vegetables. 
Don't the 
new midget sweet 
Mason's Golden 
Write today tor 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


618 Madison Ave., Dept. 11, New York 22, N. Y. 





nisa sensationai 
corn 


Midget. 
your tree copy 
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‘DIAMOND RING 


An exclusive SELLE crea- 
tion styled for the man 


who wants something dis- 








tinctively outstanding in a 
fine diamond ring. 


4x 14 carat yellow gold with 3 


fine quality diamonds. 
(Including tax)... $350 


— Selleater 


608 OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS. MO. 
502 CENTRAL AV.,.HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
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“ee NCH CLUB-SIZE 
EXTRA LARGE ALL-GAME 
PLAYING 
SURFACE CARD 
e 
NONGLARE “wp §«6=6Cd TABLE 
GREEN FELT TOP 
° we The perfect all-game 
8 een -table for club or home 
u use. Extra large playing area. 
Ceeraene Lots of elbow room. Center 
8 HOLDERS FOR | pedestal providesfirm support, 
GLASSES AND [eliminates bothersome in-the- 
ASH TRAYS way corner legs. Substantially 
© made. Rich Mahogany finish, 
a. alcohol-proofed. Custom-made 
For compact | —10-day delivery. $48.50 Ex- 
STORAGE press Collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Order today. 






E EQUIPMENT CO., DEPT. 4-19 
360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
—_" EE ee ee ee 
EVERYTHING For FUN At HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment... accessories for the home 
Unusual games, novelties, barbecue 
supplies, etc. Write for** essful 
Entertaining At Home.” It’s Free! 








You don’t have to be a 
Rotarian to be a 
subscriber to 


THE ROTARIAN 


Just send your name and ad- 
dress with $1.50 (in Canada 
and U. S. or the Pan-American 
Postal Union; $2.00 elsewhere) 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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NEARLY everyone who carries any- 
thing from a dollar box camera to a 
costly Super-Snapper with an f.0 lens 


and a built-in darkroom can claim pho- 
tography as his hobby. And in that 
wide range you find many Rotarians. 
Some of these lensmen have been pre- 
Herewith THE Groom 
adds stories about three more. 


senied earlier. 


Howorary Rotarian C. E. CUSHMAN, 
a retired clergyman of Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
believes he knows one major cause of 
human boredom. It’s that people gen- 
erally don’t take time to see common- 
place things as they really are. 

ROTARIAN CUSHMAN does. In fact, he 
goes further than that. He inspects the 
humble objects of his world with a mi- 
croscope—and then shares his findings 
with his friends by means of micropho- 
tographs he makes. 

Putting together an old tin can, a few 
pieces of wood, and a cheap camera to 
supplement his microscope, ROTARIAN 
CUSHMAN discovered some years 
that he could take pictures of the things 
he saw through the ’scope. Then, re- 
fining his equipment, he found that the 
top lens of the microscope was the only 
lens and discarded the box 
camera. 

With his home-made equipment he 
has examined and photographed the 
inner mysteries of everything from 
feathers to pollen, but his most inter- 
esting microphoto is the one (see cut) 
which he took of his own portrait— 
through the eye of a fly. 

“Children think of a fly as having just 
two eyes,” he says, “but those who have 
looked closely at the eye of a fly know 


ago 


necessary, 





lichine Post 


better. In fact,” he adds, “the fly’s 
eye reveals one of the principles upon 
which the invention of television de- 
pends for its success. In a fly’s eye are 
thousands of separate mirror surfaces 
which give the fly an angle of vision far 
greater than man’s. And that, inciden- 
tally, is why the winged pest often beats 
the fly swatter. The fly’s eye is not un- 
like the eye of the television camera, 
which sees with hundreds of thousands 
of infinitesimal photocells.” 

Examining a fly’s eye, ROTARIAN CusH- 
MAN found it resembles a target which 
has been shot full of holes, placed and 
spaced with a skill impossible of human 
duplication. But the most wonderful 
thing ke learned was that each of the 
mirror surfaces is actually an eye, with 
a perfect lens and optic nerve. 

His interest in eyes dates back, by the 
way, to the time he accompanied an 
older sister to a hospital to have a cata- 
ract removed. “A cataract is much like 
frost on a window pane,” the surgeon 
told him, “only I cannot remove the 
cataract as you would scrape off the 
frost. I will have to remove the lens 
on which the frost is, and your sister 
will not have good vision until a new 
lens is made to take the place of the 
one that I am going to remove.” 

As he worked later on the fly’s eyes, 
the thought flashed into his mind: Sup- 
pose that instead of removing the lens, 
one should work from the back of an 
insect’s eye and remove everything but 
the lens. Then, looking with a micro- 
scope through the eye of a fly, one 
should see what a fly sees. It worked! 

While the eyes of most living things 
decompose soon after death, that of the 








A FLY’S-EYE view of Rotarian C. E. Cushman, of Iowa. It’s a microphotograph, taken through 
the multicelled eye of a fly, of the portrait of this hobbyist, which you see at the left. 
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fly is very durable. The fly which con- 

tributed to RoTarIAN CUSHMAN’s photo 

experiment had been dead more than a 
ir’. 

Other interesting microphotos he has 
made have been of such commonplace 
things as alum and boric acid. Usually 

of a pin point 
results, un- 
the crystals 
sometimes resembling city streets, some- 
times building blocks, or a cornice stone. 
One of the strangest formed the time he 
it alum in a drop of ginger ale. The 
magnified result was an assortment of 
geometrical figures with a triangular 
irface. He examined the slide the next 
day and found that a little “Christmas 
tree” had sprouted from each. He has 
ried dozens of times to repeat that for- 
ation—without success. So, he prizes 
it microphoto, The Lost Chord, above 
save the fly’s eyes. 
- * os 

The history of the Rotary Club of 
McAllen, Texas, is being preserved in 
almost living form, thanks to the hobby 

one of its members, - 
C. H. BrITrTon. Six 

irs ago he took a 
color movie of the 
Club, and the idea won 
such applause that the 
reel is flashed on the 
Club’s screen once ev- 
ery year, and a new 


he dips a pinch the size 
into a drop of water. The 
the ’scope, are amazing 


all others 








oll is shot. 

But that isn’t the 
whole story about Ro- 
TARIAN Britton’s hobby. He started with 
a box camera less than a decade ago, 
taking pictures merely for fun. While 
working for an oil company in Mexico, 
he began developing his own negatives, 
and doing such a good job that he was 
ial photographer for his com- 


) 





Britton 


n ade ofthe 
pany 

When he returned to McAllen, he 
went into the automobile and loan busi- 
ness—but continued playing with “still” 
picture-taking. He first got interested 
in motion pictures when he took a movie 
camera as security on a loan. Friends 
began soliciting him to obtain cameras 
for them, and to develop their prints. 

To handle this extra photographic 
business, he had to add additional em- 
ployees, and now what started as a 
hobby has developed into a regional Te- 
tail and wholesale business. 

Friends say that one reason ROTARIAN 
Britton has made such a success of his 
one-time avocation is that it’s still a 
hobby with him and he retains all the 
enthusiasm of a hobbyist. He himself 
declares that he genuinely tries to carry 
out Rotary’s ideal of “Service above 
Self,” but modestly admits that while 
he claims to give service, his “self” isn’t 
suffering in the transaction. 

* * + 


Another Rotarian bitten by the movie 
bug is JoHn W. Barrett, of Freeport, 
Illinois. Circuses and railroad trains 
are his favored subjects. And he has 
some excellent records of both. 

He has filmed practically all the 
streamlined trains which operate out of 
Chicago, as well as many other old and 
new trains. Both Mrs. Barrett and 
their young son share his enthusiasm 
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LET AN ” 
the J. W. Barretts are out there shooting. 


iron horse” rumble into town and 


for the hobby, for the train sequences 
have been worked into an interesting 
film—based on the theme of a small 
boy’s dream. 

And what small boy hasn’t dreamed 
about trains—and circus parades? Trains 
may run every day, but circuses usually 
come but once a year. The BARRETTs, 
however, can see one every day. They 
merely dim the lights and flash the dash- 
ing clowns, lumbering elephants, and 
spangled ladies on dappled gray ponies 
on the screen. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Perhaps you, too, are a photo “hound.’ 
Or maybe you're a collector. Listing your 
hobby here may bring you new friends— 
others with the same bent There is only 
one requisite: that you be a Rotarian or a 
member of a Rotarian’s family; only one 
favor: that you acknowledge any corre- 
spondence you may receive as the result of 
the listing 

Old Guns: R. H. McLeod (collects old 
guns, both pistols and long arms; wishes 
correspondence with others similarly inter- 
ested; will trade), 21 Academy Rd., Morris 
Plains, N. J., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Betty Macfarlane (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in 
America), Olive St., Burnie, Australia. 

Pen Friends: Irene A. Oliver (20-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen 
friends, particularly in the U.S.A.), Bramley 
Hall, Handsworth, England. 

Pen Pals: Constance Smith (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals be- 
tween ages 15 and 20, boys and/or owe 
1311 East San Joquien, Tulare, Calif., U.S 

Pen Pals: Betty Thompson (15- Pherae 
daughter of Rotarian—desires correspond- 
ence with boys and/or girls aged 14-16; 
hobbies include stamps, coins, autographs 
of famous persons), Moultrie, Ga 

Antique Guns, Knives, Camess eran 
Bachrach (collects early American flintlock, 
percussion, and frontier hand guns and in- 
teresting hunting and fighting knives and 
old canes; will buy + ae 6812 Harper 
Ave., Chicago 37, IIL, S.A. 

Buttons: Mrs w. Ng Preston (wife and 
mother of Rotarians—collects buttons; will 
exchange), 32 S. Main St., Montrose, Pa., 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: John Potts (17-year-old son of 
Rotarian — wishes correspondence with 
youths of same age), 55 Head St. S., Simcoe, 
Ont., Canada. 

Coins: Tommy Hutto (12-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects coins; wishes correspon- 
dence with other boys similarly interested 
both in ~~ United States and in or, coun 
tries), P. Box 246, LaFayette, Ga., U.S 

Spoon wo Bord Mrs. C. W. Bangs ao 
of Rotarian—collects spoon holders), Man- 

nester, Iowa., U.S.A. 

Stamps; Pen Pals: Allison Shumsky (son 
of Rotarian—wishes correspondence with 
boys 14-17, especially from other countries), 
1120 W. Front St., Traverse City, Mich., 
U 


Stamps; Movie ‘Star’ Photos: Joann 
Helmer (12-year-old daughter of Rotarian— 
collects stamps and movie “star” photos; 
desires pen pals from 11 to 14), Box 197, 
Polson, Mont., U.S.A. 

Aviation; Pen Pals: Janet McGeachin 
(daughter of Rotarian—desires pen pals 
aged 15 to 18, especially in other countries; 
interested in aviation), Orleans, Nebr., U.S.A, 
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“You will find a single 
drop of this will 
last a week.”’ 


oe ONLY $9.00 


For This $2.00 Bottle 
Temptation — one of 
the most exquisite 
perfumes ever 
created. 

A single drop lasts a 
week, charms and at- 
tracts men and women 
to you. 

The fragrance of 
living flowers. Bottles 
with elongated stop 
per encased in a pol- 
ished maple case 4 
times the size of the 
nicture, 

SEND NO MONEY 
Pay the postman when he hands you the 
package or (if you prefer) send money or 
der, currency, stamps or check for $1 00 


Money back if not satisfied. (Est. 187 
PAUL RIEGER, 297 Art Center Bidg., San wid nd 


‘ee 


WARNER 


Xa _ LITE... 
Ge: Le 


\ NEW ‘Feather weight” 
















WORLD’S FINEST 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


You'll find 101 uses for this 
ingenious portable light with 
















«JU rechargeable power plant ... . 
PLUG INTO convenience around the home—when 
CIGAR hunting, fishing, camping, boating 


as emergency light in car, etc. Beau- 

tiful hand - ru bbed natural Onk 
C: ase, size 744x7'¢x3\% inches. 
5-in. fixed focusle ns projects pow- 
erful beam. Weight only 4}¢ Ibs. 
$29.50 Delivered. (Separate Re- 
charger for 110 AC house current 
$7.50 extra. Not necessary, but 
added convenience). Guaranteed 
to please, or money refund 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO.,Dept. J-20 
360N. Ave., Chi 1, mm, 








CELLS! 


FRESH DATES 


Desert Palm Ripened 


attractively packed as a treat for you or gifts 
for friends. Choice Ranch Pack—t1I Ib. 90c, 
2 ib. $1.70. 2 Ib. Drum, $2.10. 2 Ib. 
Redwood Box, $2.40. Shipping Charges pre- 
paid. NASH'S DESERT RANCH, PALM 
SPRINGS, CALIF. Box No. 832. 


« gold coated FLINTS 
and Leonie FLUID 





















SPARE 








STA 


now bring good prices, so why not sell me your 
old collection that is no longer of any interest? 
I also buy accumulations, mixtures, etc Am 
especially anxious to get old envelopes mailed be- 

fore 1890 If your firm gets foreign mail, I will 
buy those envelopes also Send both your U. 8 
and Foreign for my cash offer or write details 
Ret, Wayne County Nat'l Bak D. B. BATTLES 
se WOOSTER OND 
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An Ideal 
Gift! 








@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@ EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 

@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 
OGANY 











CLEVER new convenience for 
card players. The all-pur 

pose, portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
substantially made, sturdy legs 

Nothing to loosen or wear out 

Now custom made—delivery 
within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 
press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 
HOME EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. 5-12 
360 WN. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
eae es ee eee eS | 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
4, ment... accessories for the home. Un 
usual et 













games, barbecue supplies 
Write for 

















Rotary Flag Set 
56 Silk Fiags 4 x 6” on 
four (itlustrated) 
Stands $27.00 
Speaker’ s Desk. 


Bulletin Board 
and Easel 












_. $5.50 


6.50 


Banners, Gavels, etc. 
Write for current orices 


“Ola Siorx, me. 
503 5. 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 








Honor Roll Plaques - Lape! Buttons - Lancheon 
Badges Flags & Banners- Road Signs. + Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rota my 
(Please address C cago 6, Ht.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON co. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Hill. 





Ry 
HONOR ROLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE TO 
THOSE IN SERVICE 
Beautiful plaques, many 
designs in sizes for ony 
number of nome plates. 
Send for prices, literature. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLET COMPANY 



























That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT overy- 
where about TRE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 


clean Ev rare furnished; A 
GuananteeD i HIT OR MON 





tY REFUND- 





hipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet. ref- 
erences and Guaran 


THE PARTY GUILD 
840 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 11. 
We write speeches on any sub- 
“S b 


SPEECHES «. -». :-; 


For Bay AH oy 9 Gdteetien, $1.50. Public Rpeak ing anva 
Qeaeer’e ate i Inetant Parliamentary Guide 


sent free upon reques 
K § 'N =p, ed S Hemeros Talks” mailed monthiy, 
jpeaker's Joke Book, $1.50. Toast 
. Si, bon Stas Night Stories, $1.50. Saiceman's 
a 








R : 
. yg my 2 ngons, gk B1.80. olny eo 
NATIONAL AL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Terbensen Cleveland, 12, Ohie. 
SLSR 
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W Coats 














“LET INFLATION come—it will be a pleas- 
ure to ask for a buck for a cuppa coffee!” 


Mh,  * vorile Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 


used 
to 


wives submitting stories 
heading. Send 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 


or their 
under this 
Stripped Gears, 


entries 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. The 
following story is submitted by Harold 
Soar, a member of the Rotary Club of 


Middlesbrough, England. 

At a recent Rotary Club meeting in 
Southern England, the subject of the 
talk was beekeeping. As the speaker 
was concluding, the Rotarians were hor- 
to the well-known drone of 
a “doodle flying over the town. 
Suddenly the drone ceased—and 
crash!!! The room rocked, the members 
were shaken 

A Rotarian got to his feet, 
calm asked: 

“Can the speaker state whether it 
true that bee stings cure rheumatism?” 


rified hear 


bug” 


and ina 
voice 


is 


Anagram 
Hidden in the next paragraph is the 
name of a_ well-known organization. 
Transpose the letters and discover what 
it is 
Tyrant or an irate lion. 


Rufus F. 
Club of 
Rotary 


This puzzle was contributed by 
Chapin, a member of the Rotary 
Chicago, Illinois, and Treasurer of 
International 


States of the Nation 
Can you determine the names of the 


States of the United States from the 
following definitions? Example: Pater- 
nal. Answer: Pa. (Pennsylvania.) 


1. Egotistical 2. Ecclesiastical. 3. 
Clean. 4. Musical. 5. Little girl. 6. 
Metallic. 7. Preserve. 8. Sick. 9. French. 
10. Whisky. 11. Doctor. 12. Noah’s. 


13. Military. 
in the middle. 


This puzzle 
Nichols, a member 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


14. Round on the ends, 
15. In debt. 


was contributed by 
of the Rotary 


high 


Fred H 
Club 


of 


Insertions 
Insert a letter in the following words 
another word. Ezample: In- 
in push and make a rich 
cr-e-am. 
in acute 


and get 
letter 
Answer: 
letter 


sert a 
beverage 

1. Insert a 
make dispute. 

2. Insert a letter in a chemical 
stance and make pungent. 

3. Insert a letter in inlet of the 
a small child. 
letter in 


fever and 


sub- 


S@€a 

and make 
4. Insert a 

parched. 

5. Insert a letter 
a titled person. 

6. Insert a letter in 
make a floating object. 

7. Insert a letter in a charge on legal 
or personal] property and make hurry- 
ing up. 

8. Insert a letter in one 
things and make a device for 
boundaries. 

9. Insert a letter 


help and make 
in shelter and make 


purchase and 


who creates 
indicating 


in genuine and make 


stately. 

10. Insert a letter in linger and make 
a straggler. 

The answers to the above puzzles will 
be found on the nezt page. 


Credit Item 


Money isn’t everything, 
Everybody knows it; 
All, that is, except the one 
To whom somebody owes it. 
—S. H. DEWHURST 


a les a ld 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Analysis 


If a man runs after money, he’s 
money mad. If he keeps it, he’s a cap- 
italist. If he spends it, he’s a playboy. 


If he doesn’t get it, he lacks ambition. 
If he gets it without working, he’s a 
If he gets it after a life of 
a fool who got nothing 
HORNELL, NEW 


parasite. 
hard labor, he’s 
from life.—Rotary Hub, 
York. 


Back Fire 

Some years ago a clothier in Paris had 
49 coats he could not sell. He explained 
his predicament to a business acquaint- 
ance. “I have marked the overcoats 
down 50 percent,” he said, “and still 
they will not buy. What shall I do?” 

“I will give you a list of provincia! 
merchants,” said the other. “Do this: 
Send seven overcoats to each, but send 
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them an invoice for only six. They will 
think it is a mistake and will take ad- 
vantage of it.” 

A week later the overcoat man rushed 
into his friend’s store in a great rage. 
Fine advice you gave me,” he shouted. 
“Each one to whom I sent the seven 
vats, and invoiced only six, returned 
six mentioned in the invoice and 
kept the extra one!” Wall Street Journal. 


¢ 
the 


A Bit Twisted 

A dean of women at a large coeduca- 
tional college receritly began an impor- 
tant announcement to the student body 
as follows: 

“The president of the college and I 
have decided to stop necking on the 
campus.” 

Met by a gale of laughter, the good 
woman continued, somewhat flustered: 

“Further, all the kissing that has been 
roing on under my nose must be 
topped.”—The Signal, East PITTSBURGH, 

NNSYLVANIA, 


Slow Going 

“How’s Henry gettin’ along at school, 
Si?” 

“Not so well, Eph. They’re learnin’ 
him to spell ’taters with a P.”’—Bi-City 
Letter, SUMMERVILLE-TRION, GEORGIA. 
Jealous 

“Why did the foreman fire you?” 

“Well, you know the foreman is the 
man who stands around and watches 
the others work.” 

“Yes, anyone knows that. 
did he fire you?” 

“He got jealous of me. A lot of the 
fellows thought I was the foreman.” 

Rotary Reminder, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


But why 


Plenty of Experience 
Husband: “You're terribly extrava- 
gant. If anything should happen to me, 
you would probably have to beg.” 
Wife: “I’d get by. Look at all the 
experience I’ve had.”—The Felloe, Trex- 
ARKANA, TEXAS. 





“FELLOW Commandos, a medal for bravery will be awarded to the vol- 
unteer who explains to my father what happened to his shrubbery.” 
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Wanted: A Line 


The Fixer wants something: a line to 
complete the bobtailed limerick which 
appears below. For the three best re- 
ceived, he will award three $2 prizes. 
Send your line or lines to The Fixer, 
in care of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 
Closing date: February |.—Gears Eds. 














Hymn to Jim 
There's no need to fret about Jim, 
He tackles a job with real vim, 
And when he is through, 
There’s not much to do. 


Good Pickk-ing 
Praise for Pickk came quickkly, fol- 
lowing the limerick description of him 
in THE RoTaRIAN for September. You'll 
recall the unfinished verse: 
You wouldn't go wrong choosing Pickk, 
He’s one man who ne'er makes a kickk, 
He smiles when he’s madd, 
And grins when he’s gladd, 


From the many contributions of last 
lines, THE Fixer has chosen the follow- 
ing as winners—and to each goes a 
prize of $2: 





But in contract he plays a mean trickk, 


(Geo. W. Smith, a member of the West 
Palm Beach, Florida, Rotary Club.) 


And chuckles outloud when he’s sickk, 
(Mary M. Lowe, Smithville, Ohio.) 

Whatever he tackles will clickk. 
(P. Smith, Columbia, Missouri.) 


Answers to Problems on Page 62 
ANAGRAM: Rotary International. 


STATES OF THE NATION: 1. Me. (Maine). 
2. Mass. (Massachusetts). 3. Wash. (Wash- 
ington). 4. La. (Louisiana). 5. Miss. (Mis- 
sissippi). 6. Ore. (Oregon). 7. Kan. (Kan- 
sas). 8. Ill. (Illinois). 9. Ala. (Alabama). 
10. R. I. (Rhode Island). 11. Md. (Mary- 
land). 12. Ark. (Arkansas). 13. Col. (Colo- 
rado). 14. Ohio. 15. lowa. 

INSERTIONS: 1. a-r-gue. 2. ac-r-id. 3. ba-b-y. 
4. a-r-id. 5. bar-o-n. 6. bu-o-y. 7. li-v-en. 8. 
ma-r-ker. 9. re-g-al. 10. st-r-ay. 
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MOUTH-WATERING GOODIES FROM 
THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND 
Think of plump pecons, pure vanilla, 
cane sugar ond flavor-rich molasses 
all skilfully blended, In snow-white 
kitchens, Into a candy so delicious 
each melting morsel calls for another. 
That's Nutty Brown Pralines—a famous 
southern confection lifted by an exclu- 
sive recipe to new heights of whole- 

some, taste-tantalizing goodness. 
SO EASY TO ORDER 
Nutty Brown Pralines 
ore perfectly packed, 
1% Ibs. per box, 
ond sell for only $2, 
postpaid. Want to 
give your family and 
friends a rare treat? 
, Rush your list with remit- 
tance, to Nutty Brown Products, 
Box 7415, Heights Station, Houston8, 
Texas. (Gift card included if desired) 
SELECTED FRESH TEXAS-GROWN 
PECAN HALVES (Shelled). Plump, firm — 
superb quality. 12 full oz. $1.35 postpaid. 
24 oz. $2.60 postpaid. Send order, with 
remittance, for a new thrill in nutmeats, 
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YOURSELF hat 
T H R I L A vA sve 


BUSINESSMEN mail us lists of one 
i Will gifts—CHRISTMAS presents— 
) Boys at Camp. 


PASCAL CELERY—BIG 
to 500 names for Gooc 
Birthdays and SUNDAY Dinner SURPRISE 









UNIQUE — un- 
usual — tempt- 
ingly tender — 
crisp, nutty, 

> 


s 
N 
c 


A 
TREAT 


$935 


DELIVERED 


IDEAL 
GIFT 


Order Early 


DELUXE packare tied tn red ribbon and rosette—colorful, 


beautiful, delicious-—Artistic aa 
More appreciated than a $10.00 bill. : 
Reasonably priced—$3.35 per bunch of 12 stalks deliv. 
ered express prepaid any piace in the United States. Not 
equalled anywhere at any price. 
Thousands mail us weekly standing orders for home use. 
Because of war emergency deliveries may be slower. Please cooperate with ws 
by ordering very early, eapecially for Chriatmas, 

12 to 15 in 


/ GIANT PEAR De Luxe Box 


\ Express prepaid any place 6 
; in U.S, Eat with a spoon, 


Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 
GAMY TROUT . DELICIOUS 


Today—Shipped Today. Guaranteed “A THRILL" 
Cad  Fortect Aevivel or no charge. All Rotarians’ Credit 
ood with us. DeLuxe Box contains— 
5 Trout Jumbo 4 Trowt—12 to 13 6 Trout—11 to 1114 


3 TROUT 914 to 10% 
inches long 


Priceonly $4.50 


Delivered any place in the 
United States. cod — Ex- 
press Prepaid. Trout Aman- 
dine Recipe on box. 

Be sure to write for prices 
and literature on above and 


|) FTF 
GREEN BROS. 


Deluxe 
ted Mexican 
shopping bags or attractive 


baskets. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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ness of all useful occupeotions, 
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FORTY-ONE YEARS AGO 
on the 17th day of this month two 
young bicycle repairmen named 
Wright got what people dubiously 
called a flying machine into the air 
above a North Carolina sand dune. 
As one not indirect result, it was 
recently possible for Rotary’s cur- 
rent President and Secretary to 
walk out of a New York hotel one 
day and into a London hotel the 
next. On page 7 they sum up the 
experience thus: “In this dawn- 
ing Age of the Air, the stubble a 
man grows between New York 
and London is hardly worth a 
shave.” 


AS ANOTHER RESULT 
two busy men debate (on page 
26) a question of pressing impor- 
tance in the land where that his- 
toric flight took place: Shall all fu- 
ture foreign air commerce of the 
United States channel through 
one agency —or through many? 
But the most momentous of cur- 
rent events traceable to Kitty 
Hawk is a conference in a hotel a 
few city blocks from where these 
lines are being written. At it ex- 
perts from 51 nations are at this 
moment trying to solve some of 
the problems the airplane has 
made. They are endeavoring to 
decide just how free the free air is, 
to catch up politically, if you 
please, with a science which has 
suddenly zoomed centuries ahead 
of man’s sailing-day concepts. 


IN THE FOREGOING 
you may find a text for some re- 
flections suitable to Pan American 
Aviation Day—December 17. If 
not, try this: It’s the studied opin- 
ion of Dr. Hornell Hart, Duke Uni- 
versity sociologist, that, as far as 
the technology of it goes, the whole 
world could be united under one 
government by 1950. In 50,000 
B.C., he points out, about 7,000 
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The To encourage ond foster the ideo! of serv- 


ice aos a basis of worthy enterprise, in 


Four porticulor to encourage ond foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance as on 
Ob 'ecls opportunity for service. 
4] (2) High ethical standards in business ond 
OF professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ond the 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service 


pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 














ommenkt 


square miles was all a single polit- 
ical organization could hope to 
control. By A.D. 750 the Sara- 
cens had upped that figure to 4,- 
300,000 square miles. With in- 
creasing use of land armies and 
fleets, empires then began to de- 
velop at a rate which would have 
brought the total land area of the 





Thought for Christmas 


The following was written in 
1936 by Will R. Manier, Jr., then 
President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, but is equally applicable 
to Christmas, 1944. 

It seems a trite thing to say that 
Rotary is needed more throughout 
the world at the present time than 
it has been in a generation; but, 
nevertheless, I feel this is true. 
At the holiday season we take 
stock of ourselves and, perhaps, 
at this particular Christmas time, 
many of us are prone to feel that 
for every two steps of progress 
which the old world makes, it slips 
back one and sometimes both. 
However, “giving up” and the Ro- 
tary spirit are not compatible. 
Therefore, I say to you . dedi- 
cate yourself anew at this holiday 
season to the Fourth Object of Ro- 
tary ... International Service. 











world under one government by 
about A.D. 2750—when along 
came the airplane and other in- 
ventions to upset the timetable by 
800 years. Whether the world 
needs or wants one government is 
another matter. Whether it needs 
or wants even an organization of 
sovereign nations yet remains to 
be seen—and that is a question we 
are happy to let Vera Micheles 
Dean discuss, as she does starting 
on page 12. 

WHEN RILEA DOE, 
speaking for his Committee on 


Adjustment from War to Peace, 
urges that “every Rotary Club in 
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every country at war set up a 
Welcome Home Committee” to 
help the discharged serviceman, 
he has at once the universal and 
sympathetic interest of Rotarians. 
And before anyone can say but- 
what-will-this-Committee-do?, he 
lists (see pages 16-17) seven spe- 
cific suggestions. All this, readers 
will agree, comes not a day too 
soon, for G. I. Joe and Johnny Can- 
uck and all the rest are already 
coming home in such numbers as 
to make further rhetoric an insult 
and actual plans a necessity. 


THE SOLDIER 
is planning. A fresh instance of 
that well-known fact came to us 
in the form of a letter from a ser- 
geant we do not know. It said, in 
part: 

Some months ago, while aboard 
a troop transport bound for the West- 
ern Pacific to keep an_ invasion 
date, I chanced across a copy of THE 
ROTARIAN in which was an article con- 
cerning going into business. In the 
article were statistics of business fail- 
ures for given years. I now find I 
need this article to settle some ques- 
tions which have arisen during the 
course of our many discussions on 
postwar plans. I am wondering if 
you'll be kind enough to forward a 
copy of this article. ...I have at- 
tended many a Rotary Club meeting 
and am looking forward to the time 
when, as proprietor of my own enter- 
prise, I can join in the spirit of the 
meetings as a Rotarian. 

The soldier refers, of course, to 
Start ’em in Business?, a realistic 
yet optimistic article which ap- 
peared last August. The reader 
may want to turn back to that ar- 
ticle and to others in the current 
series on problems of the service- 
man, and reread them as compan- 


ions to Rilea Doe’s Welcome 
Home, Joe! We think it only fair 
to warn you of this, however: 


these articles call for action. 


MORE THAN 200 
Rotarians in many climes took 
pen, pencil, or typewriter in hand 
in 1944 to write short or long es- 
says on The Man Who Taught Me 
Most ...and entered them in 
the contest by that name which 
this magazine has conducted. The 
judges have now completed their 
difficult assay of the entries—and 
the winners will be announced in 
the January issue. 


~ Yantne $ Eitan 


The Kids Won’t Get This 























New Rumpus Room—UNLESS 


Many families in your community want to con- 
vert gloomy basements into cheerful rumpus 
rooms, where the youngsters (and parents, too) 
can play and entertain their friends. 

But those dreams of basement play centers, or 
of other home or civic improvements, may never 
come true if postwar municipal taxes dip too 


deeply into savings. 


You can help your citizens live more fully in 


the years of peace to come—by planning now 
to reduce or even eliminate municipal taxes. 
How? Through the profits a Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel Light and Power Plant can earn for 
your City. 

To be near the top of the list when deliveries 
are resumed, start your investigation promptly. 


Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BONDS PAVE THE WAY FOR V-DAY 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 


PUMPS SCALES 
MOTORS STOKERS 


GENERATORS FARM EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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Timely Business Studies 
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The 16 recently-published George S. May 
Business Foundation Reports shown above 
present conclusive facts on important and 
timely topics of vital interest to management 
executives. Each report is a complete study, 
and may be of special interest to one par- 
ticular industry, but content and treatment 
is such that material presented is of definite 
value to all executives. Write for copies of 
these timely business studies. They will be 
sent to you FREE when requested on your 
firm's letterhead. List of available previ- 
ously-issued reports will be included with 
reports requested. 


il GEORGE s. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATION 
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